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I—STAHL’S SYNTAX OF THE GREEK VERB. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
Tenses. 


Stahl’s treatment of the tenses begins with a definition of 
‘Zeitart’ and ‘Zeitstufe’, variously rendered into English. ‘Kind 

‘time’ answers fairly well for the one, ‘sphere of time’ for the 
other (S. C. G. 184). ‘Aktionsart’, as might be expected, does 
not suit Stahl’s definition of the verb. ‘Every verb’, he says, 
‘does not involve action’. But it may be said that every verb 
involves manifestation, and there is no manifestation without 
some kind of motion, emanation, if you choose to call it so. 
Stahl’s ‘Erscheinung’ does not escape the eternal flux. ‘Dau- 
ernde Erscheinung’—the flux keeps up. ‘ Vollendete Erschein- 
ung ’—the flux is frozen. ‘Erscheinung an u. fiir sich’—that is 
the flux wherever you strike it. These are the ‘Erscheinungen’ 
known as present stem, perfect stem, aorist stem. Under the 
head of reduplication Stahl calls attention to a fact which he 
considers of significance; to wit, that certain compound verbs 
use only the simple perfect. So, for instance, révnxa serves as 
perfect to dmoévgoxw. There is nothing new in the theory that in 
a number of compound verbs the prepositions have lost their local 
sense wholly and serve merely to intensify. But that is largely a 
matter of personal sensitiveness and much yet remains to be done 
in this whole domain. The main thing here is that in the perfect 
Stahl sees nothing more than a certain strengthening of the mean- 
ing, a certain intensity which he recognizes as the original force of 
reduplication. The suffixes that go to form the present stem 
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may have had to do with the kind of time originally, but the 
primal force does not work uniformly and what we attribute to 
the suffix may belong to the root and, of course, under this head 
he pays his respects to the -cxw verbs, those inchoatives that 
Latin taught us to regard as inchoatives (Curtius G. V.’ 284; 
A.J. P. XIV 258). The important thing, it seems, is to consider 
whether the verbal notion has to do with a ‘condition’ or an 
‘event’ (A.J. P. XXIX 270). The present stem turns an ‘event’ 
into a ‘condition’, the aorist a ‘condition’ into an ‘event’. As 
for the aorist, Stahl objects as others have done to ‘ punktuell’ 
(A. J. P. XXIX 238) as characteristic of the aorist, inasmuch as 
the use of the aorist in pada mAdyxOn and pupi’ Znxev, the 
use of the aorist with high numbers, excludes the conception of 
concentration in a point. The only possibility is the ‘an und 
fiir sich’ formula, which, be it said, has the great advantage of 
being as empty as the traditional aorist. ‘Momentary’ fails to 
satisfy him as it has failed to satisfy others (S. C. G. 243). Nor 
are we to consider ‘ perfective’ as the original signification. The 
imperfect is quite as ‘ perfective’ as the aorist. ‘The kind of time 
of the aorist is a negative one’, says Stahl. That being so, he 
might have added, the much maligned aorist is really more to the 
purpose, not to say to the point, than ‘an und fiir sich’. ‘The 
aorist’, he continues, ‘though an original tense, shows some 
historical development especially in the passive forms which, as 
we have seen, were originally intransitive (S. C. G. 137) and the 
perfect grows under our eyes’. The -xa form originally con- 
fined to the vowel stems as in Homer, Hesiod and Pindar spreads 
visibly to dentals, liquids and nasals; and the use of the perfect 
extends more and more until the height is reached in Isokrates 
and Demosthenes (no figures). Isokrates and Demosthenes, it 
might have been remarked, are orators, of whom perfects are to 
be expected (A. J. P. XXIII 248), for oratory stands nearer to 
practical life. The drama, it is true, is handicapped by the verse 
but, for all that, Aristophanes does not shun the perfect, and the 
resurrected Menander has it. Many verbs, indeed, form no 
active perfect. Stahl gives a list. He ought to have added, 
‘none that can be proved’ (A. J. P. XXIII 249). Literary 
evidence must be supplemented by linguistic imagination. 

Under the sphere of time—the ‘ Zeitstufe’—with its past, 
present and future, Stahl distinguishes between relative sphere 
of time and absolute sphere of time—the absolute sphere of time 
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being that of the speaker. This is not pernicious nonsense like 
the Hoffmann distinction (A.J. P. XXVII 109), but one does not 
admire everything that is harmless. How can that be abso- 
lute which is relative to the speaker? The augment being the 
sign of the past sphere of time, the unaugmented forms were left 
in charge of the other spheres of time, and among these forms the 
future. Ifthe Greeks had not been such adventurous spirits they 
might, like so many others, have been content with the present 
indicative, but a seafaring people, who were always yearning to 
pass the pillars of Herakles, they were not satisfied with the 
conative present and pressed forward to an indicative future 
form—a form that is not indicative, beyond dispute (A. J. P. 
XXIX 267). Why an indicative future form at all? That the 
future was originally a mood, a fellow of the other future moods, 
subjunctive and optative, that it retains its modality in the parti- 
ciple throughout (A. J. P., XXVIII 352), that it has not ousted 
the other infinitives from futural expressions (S. C. G. 326), that 
it has not ousted the other moods from temporal sentences (A. J. 
P. XXIII 246)—all this seems to be self-evident, and I do not 
think it necessary to argue against the way in which Stahl has 
adjusted the facts to his range of vision, especially as he admits 
grudgingly that the origin of the future form in Greek is too 
obscure to allow any certainty about it, so that he may be wrong 
—and he is wrong, as it seems to me, hopelessly so. 

‘The future, both active and middle’, continues Stahl, ‘is a 
manner of present future and has nothing to do with the kind of 
time.’ The future perfect, it is true, brought with it the kind of 
time but it has a small range, though one does not see what the 
smallness of the range has to do with it, if the phenomenon itself 
is distinctive; but the latest development, by far the latest, the 
future passive, as distinguished from the form common to middle 
and passive, develops on the basis of the aorist and Stahl main- 
tains that as there is no contrasting durative form, it is indifferent 
as to the kind of time. From this it appears that Stahl recalci- 
trates against the theory urged by Voemel long ago and main- 
tained by Blass that when two passive futures are formed, the 
older form is durative, the younger aoristic (S. C. G. 168)—a 
theory which B. maintained so doggedly that he would not 
accept the slightest suspension of the rule. See his review of my ~ 
S. C. G. in L. C. B. 1901, p. 897. Compare also A. J. P. XXIII 

237, where I have suggested the aoristic ply of the fut. ind. as 
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a whole and the remarkable steadiness of the aor. part. with 
$Ojcona. But Stahl maintains stoutly that no such distinction 
can be proved and such is his attitude towards few and cynoew 
also, which I did not think fit to put in the same line with the 
passive future because of the oratorical usage. See A. J. P. 
XXII 228; XXVI 239. It is interesting to note that Wacker- 
nagel has also declared against the acceptance of the distinction. 
See IGF. XXII (1908), Anzeiger, S. 66. According to Stahl, the 
present sense of the present indicative is developed from the 
inherent durative sense; and the specialization of that sense is 
due to the absence of the augment and the presence of the futural 
form. But the present sense is just as conspicuous in languages 
that have no augment and the ‘durative’ sense comes from the 
prevalence of the long forms. A typical difference having set 
itself up between imperfect and aorist in certain forms, the present 
associates itself with the imperfect and becomes by preference 
durative, by preference progressive. Such, at least, seems to me 
a more reasonable explanation, for the present is both durative 
and aoristic. The universal present is aoristic, true at any point, 
and the aorist despite its augment is used for ‘punctuate’ action 
in the present (S. C. G. 260; cf. A. J. P. XXIII 245). It is un- 
necessary to go through the familiar categories of the specific 
present, the universal present, the present of unity of time, the 
mdda-group, the praesens de conatu, corresponding to -/urus sum. 
See Ar., Th. 918: xwAvers, where Cobet writes codices unnecessa- 
rily. For Pindaric examples see I. E. ciii Then comes the 
present for perfect (perfektivisches Praesens), familiar enough in 
verbs that involve unity of character (S. C. G. 204), a category, 
which, as it seems to me, Stahl extends unduly. So I cannot feel 
with Stahl and others, Pind.,O. 5, 23: via» maptorapéevov aS vidy 
mapecrorwv. Motion is not excluded. {cracéa has not the stock- 
stillness of écrdvaz. One can press forward, one can shift one’s 
feet. Compare Plat., Euthyd. 274 B: of ériyxavov 
mepuordpevor, ‘Clustering round us’, with C: of éxeivoy lddvres 
meptéornoay jas. In verbs of privation, which Stahl masses with the 
others, orépopa is not quite the same as ¢orépnyat. Verbs of priva- 
tion connote feeling (Pindar, P. 6, 22). 

The historical present Stahl calls preterital, psychological, 
rhetorical ; and he finds no difficulty where Brugmann has found 
increasing difficulty. ‘Anybody can see that the rhetorical em- 
phasis of it unfits it for the equable flow of the epic narrative’, and 
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if Stahl had known of my treatment of the subject, he would 
doubtless have seconded my statement that it was tabooed as 
vulgar by the epos and the higher lyric (A. J. P. XXIII 245). 
It is said that the historical present does not occur in the Nibe- 
lungenlied and a frivolous novelist of our day asks the question 
which Punch also asks, ‘Why do women always write in the 
present tense? Is it because they have no past?’ I have had to 
fight for the exclusion of the historical present from Pindar, so that 
I am not impressed by one of Stahl’s rare references, ‘ Vgl. Christ.’ 
As for Bakchylides compare A. J. P. XXVII 482. That the 
historical present is used by preference for the turning points of a 
narrative is another old story. Of the annalistic present he takes 
no notice (S. C. G. 200). In poetry he makes allowance for the 
pressure of the metre and the love of variety, and under the head 
of the present for the future he examines a number of passages 
in which in his judgment the present has been wrongly taken by 
the commentators as a future. < With the elaborate apparatus at 
the command of the Greek for the designation of future time, it is 
not strange that the folkspeech present for the future should have 
gone out of use, just as in English the present for the future 
has been crowded out of the principal sentence by w#// and shall, 
whereas it has all its rights in the subordinate sentence, so much 
so that Dr. Abbott declines to recognize ‘if I shall—’ as genuine 
English (A. J. P. XX VII 332)>. 

Next comes the prophetic present and the yiyveoda verbs, yiyvopat 
being = gcoua, better I should say = he might 
have added but could not be expected to add, leans to the dura- 
tive as yevfooua to the aoristic. In the critical discussion of various 
passages, the notorious é¢pnyotre of Th. I1I 58, 5 comes up, where 
Stahl reads épnyotvres. Stahl’s émendations often remind me of 
Albert Wolff’s famous criticism of a performance of Victor 
Hugo’s Le rois’amuse. II était tout seul. 

The imperfect—é mapararixés—is divided by Stahl into two 
classes—the absolute and the relative—a futile division, as I have 
intimated before; and absolute duration, into uninterrupted and 
interrupted, or, as it is called by others, intermittent action. But 
as every phenomenon has some duration, ‘it is perfectly possible’, 
he says, ‘to represent a momentary action as a durative action’—a 
liberty, to which, it seems, Homer is much given,—and a durative 
action as a momentary one—a deplorable way of putting it from 
my point of view (S. C. G. 205). Duration is purely subjective. 
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‘Longum’ means ‘tedious’. ‘Il a des longueurs’ as the French 
critic said of his friend’s distich. The descriptive imperfect is 
divided by Stahl into ‘das Imperfektum der Beschreibungen u. 
das Imperfektum der Schilderungen’. We too can distinguish 
between ‘describing’ and ‘picturing’, but I question the value of 
all this synonym-mongering. The multiplication of categories, 
which I have elsewhere compared to the manufacture of spec- 
trum gratings may be a highly scientific process, must be a highly 
scientific process or else so many reputations would not have been 
made by it, but a joy it is not except to the multiplier, who ‘counts 
the heads of his beloved ones’ and proceeds to widen the circle 
of his family: and this brings us to Stahl’s Imperfect of Propaga- 
tion (des Fortwirkens), which is found in verbs that involve a 
reagent. In the first class the action is continued until the re- 
action sets in—a large class which is composed of verbs that fall 
into the category of Will and Endeavor, verbs of Entreaty and 
Command, Persuasion and Advice, Compelling and Confiding, 
Sending and Calling. Under this head we find registered the 
notorious éreurov, ‘escorted’ rather than ‘sent’ (S. C. G. 212) 
and the notorious @Aemov, which I have called the Imperfect of 
Reluctance (A.J. P. XXIII 250). ‘This class of imperfects’, says 
Stahl, ‘is especially common when there is no response, when the 
endeavor is vain, when we have successful resistance to pressure.’ 
The second class has reference to a subsequent citation or a sub- 
sequent exertion. The former provides for verbs of saying, the 
latter provides for preliminary action, to be followed by aoristic 
action. But no sooner have we settled down to this distinction 
than we are informed that after all the author is free to look at 
things as he chooses, and this vindication of the rights of the 
‘ Anschauungsweise’ recurs with wearisome iteration. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that this elaborate treatment may 
be of service to those who believe in aoristic imperfects, made up 
chiefly of verbs of saying (A. J. P. XXIV 180), which have a 
natural leaning to the imperfect (Kiihner-Gerth II 1,144). ‘As 
I was saying’ ‘cum diceret’, ‘il disait’. ‘So sagte sie, ich hdr’ 
sie ewig sprechen’ is the clue. The familiar category of the zm- 
perfectum de conatu is unfolded at great length, and paralleled 
with the Latin periphrastic future—éoréAd\ero = profecturus erat. 
Why the Latin only and not the Greek gueAdov also? (S.C. G. 272). 
The negative of the imperfect de conatu, is what I have called 
‘resistance to pressure’. Earle’s ‘frustrated effort’ (A.J. P. XXII 
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227) is in my judgment no improvement on the phrase. ‘ Frus- 
trated’ connotes finality. Other categories recognized by Stahl 
are the imperfect of incomplete action, the ‘ perfective imperfect’— 
a most unhappy bit of nomenclature—of completed phenomena 
that hold their own in the past, both sparingly represented by 
examples, and the imperfect as the preterite of perfective and 
praeterital presents, as in éricre, ¢vixa, ndixovv. That he does not 
put ¢éroie. and éypage in the same class shows the arbitrariness of 
the whole thing. 

Under relative duration Stahl takes up contemporaneous and 
overlapping ‘phenomena’. These are, of course, especially im- 
portant in connexion with compound sentences; and the overlap- 
ping category has been too much neglected both in Greek and 
Latin, as I pointed out forty years ago. Among the imperfects 
of relative duration Stahl puts the so-called Philosophic Imper- 
fect (S. C. G. 210) and what I have called in jest the Experge- 
facient Imperfect (S. C. G. 219)—the waking up to a state of 
things—a phenomenon common to a large range of languages, 
Spanish, as I have noticed, being conspicuous among them. 
Whatever may be thought of this perpetual categorizing, the large , 
collection of examples is to be welcomed. Nothing, it is true, 
will serve as a substitute for the study of the tenses zm situ, but 
there is a kind of parallel bars gymnastic that may help the begin- 
ner to a proper conception of the imperfect—no easy thing after all 
(A. J.P. XXIII 292). Finally, Stahl has something to say about 
the overlapping imperfect and the imperfect of a previous past 
(Vorvergangenheit) and then we are allowed to take up the 
perfect. 

The perfect is a present perfect. The phenomenon is com- 
pleted in the present. The present sense, it seems, comes from 
the absence of the augment and from the fact that a completed 
phenomenon cannot complete itself in the future, <and yet some 
augmentless languages have highly effective present perfects and 
imagination can transport the perfect into the future (S. C. G. 

234), as Stahl does not failtotellus>. There is an intensive per- 
fect (S. C. G. 229) and what Stahl chooses to call an extensive 
perfect, a perfect extending between two points (S. C. G. 227). 
The intensive perfect is confined to a few words and the assign- 
ment to the category is not always certain (S. C. G. 231). The 
bulk of the uses falls under the extensive perfect which, as I have 
said, looks at both ends of an action or as Stahl expresses it, ‘a con- 
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dition that has been evolved from a past phenomenon’. The 
German translation is not ‘ist geworden’ but ‘ist’. yéyparra: = 
‘es ist geschrieben’, ‘es steht geschrieben’ as in English ‘stands 
written’, rédarra: ‘lies buried’. Everybody knows the trouble 
in English and the late evolution of a passive tense of continuance in 
order to prevent ambiguity and how ‘is being’ holds its own 
despite the conservatives(A.J.P.X XIII 125). ‘Thepost-Homeric 
use of the perfect’, says Stahl, ‘agrees essentially with the Homeric 
use’, and he takes no notice of Wackernagel’s studies. Only,asa 
matter of course, the employment of the perfect active spread with 
the spread of the formation and besides that, we notice a gradual 
increase especially in the range of prose (cf. S. C. G. 248)- 
Here again it becomes necessary to insist on the sphere. The 
nearness of any department of literature to practical life may 
readily be measured by the perfect. The perfect belongs to the 
drama, to the orators, to the dialogues of Plato. In history the 
perfect has no place outside of the speeches and the reflective 
passages in which the author has his say; and when we read in 
Stahl that the perfect is much more common in Xenophon than 
in Herodotos and Thukydides, we remember that the authorship 
of Xenophon is not wholly historical and that he affects naiveté 
(A. J. P. XXIX 244). Plato, we are told, holds the mean. Of 
the orators, Isokrates and Demosthenes are in the van, quite 
comprehensible, if true. Isokrates measures everything by the 
present, which is honoured by his existence, and Demosthenes is 
a practical soul. But I find that I am repeating myself. See 
above, p. 390. Well, if I were not repeating myself, I should fail 
to reproduce the repetitious character of my author. 

This perfect or rather present perfect is divided and subdivided 
by Stahl in a wearisome way that reminds one of those who make 
a category of every possible translation of the moods and tenses 
(A. J. P. XIX 351), and there are unlimited possibilities of dis- 
pute. Take, f.i., u¢éunve. Stahl considers it an instance of the past 
in its present effect. 6 8 tyov péunver. ‘He is beside himself’, 
the result of éudyy. Why not ‘he is stark mad’, as an emotional 
perfect like 8a? And then after all we come back to the 
‘ Anschauungsweise’, and ‘the open sense of the student is the 
only open sesame’ (A. J. P. XXIII 252). But for one I should 
never go so far as to say that P. 1, 13 megidnce = Gidd. If verd- 
pure Plat., Soph. 217 B, which Stahl cites, corresponds to #yeirat, it 
is because the settled acceptance of the perfect of vopit brings it 
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nearer to the deliberate judgment of jyeira. mepdBnpa is not 
poBovpat dmeorvyjxact They are verbs of emotion 
and the difference from the present is actually translatable, though 
that is a test on which we must never insist. The perfect for the 
future perfect Stahl calls the perfect of anticipation and distin- 
guishes between present and future occurrence, both being imme- 
diate and certain, a sense that is imported into the form (S.C. G. 
281). The perfect of anticipation is not Homeric, though Od. 
20, 351-357 we have a perfect of vision, parallel with the prophetic 
present. With this perfect of anticipation, Stahl parallels the 
present of anticipation in order to prove that the present is not 
of itself a future. The empiric perfect he excludes from Homer. 
There is no conceivable theoretical reason for this and the 
Homeric examples I have given (S.C. G. 257) of the gnomic 
use of the perfect based on experience (=empiric perfect) still 
seem to be perfectly cogent. 

Like the perfect the pluperfect is divided by Stahl into intensive 
and extensive. The extensive pluperfect is a blend of past and prae- 
terpast (Vorvergangenheit), this ‘ Vorvergangenheit’ being the 
point most stoutly denied by Delbriick, Brugmann and others and 
set down as differentiating Latin and Greek pluperfect. ‘ Hero- 
dotos’, says Stahl, ‘ has a certain preference for the tense’ (com- 
pare A. J. P. XXIII 250; S.C. G. 264) and the increase of its 
use coincides with the increase in the use of the perfect (no figures). 
Next we have the pluperfect of the past state, of preceding result, 
‘which differs from the aorist only in the way one looks at it’, the 
pluperfect of that which is ‘over and gone’, the pluperfect of 
‘rapid relative completion’, and yet other subdivisions which 
are all illustrated with irritating departures from chronological 
sequence; e. g., Od., Xen., IIl., Plato, Xen., Plato. 

Everybody tries his hand on a new way of defining the aorist. 
I have tried several myself. ‘Apobatic’ seems to me better than 
‘aoristic’, The tense of culmination is not altogether bad. 
‘Consummation’ which has been suggested associates itself too 
readily with the perfect—‘consummatum est’, reréAeoras. Stahl, 
as we have seen, says that the aorist designates past time ‘an und 
fiir sich’. But the English language rebels against ‘an u. fiir 
sich’, that famous German improvement on the old airé, the 
old ger se. After all, the traditional designation ‘aorist’ answers 
as well as anything else. It has become a technical term and 
Stahl has to admit that Apollonios understood the aorist indica- 
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tive perfectly, though his mind was not clarified as to the ‘ kind 
oftime’. Fifty years ago whose was? And yet Apollonios was 
capable of making a sharp distinction between present and aorist 
imperative (compare A. J. P. XXIII 241). Now, according to 
Stahl, the notion of duration having long been connected with the 
imperfect and pluperfect, the only thing left to denote the 
‘momentary phenomenon’ was the aorist and so the aorist became 
the tense of momentary action, as a manner of residuary legatee. 
But this notion of momentary action has done no end of harm, to 
which Stahl himself has furnished the antidote by adding that the 
momentary tense may be used when the notion of duration is of 
no moment. 

In Stahl’s representation the aorist is the narrative tense by 
eminence, a statement that seems to require some modifications 
in the light of statistics (A. J. P. XXIX 243). “Ofcourse”, says 
Stahl, as he had said before, “an imperfect can be used of a rapid 
action because all ‘phenomena’ occupy sometime”. Still that 
does not exclude the expression of a greater or less stretch of 
time by the contrasted use of imperfect and aorist; as, Il. 23, 228: 
éuapaivero, mavoaro and yet there are passages in 
which we find a shift from one tense to the other without any 
observable difference in actual duration. But for all that Stahl is 
as unwilling as I am (S. C. G. 212; A.J. P. XXIII 243) to con- 
cede an actual interchange of tenses. The artist’s éoinoe he 
explains by the creative act, éroie by the duration of the artist’s 
labour—an explanation which does not explain (compare S. C. G. 
212note; A.J. P. XXIII 251). Then comes the perfective aorist 
of which he makes two classes; one that sums up a previous state- 
ment, one that gives the historical result. This perfective aorist 
is the ‘upshot aorist’ of S.C. G. 238. Stahl objects to ‘com- 
plexive’ in which others have found comfort and will have naught 
to do with ‘ punktuell’, which he dismisses curtly by reference to 
Stesich. 11; Eur., Hec. 683; Hdt.1,35. Ido not feel the cogency. 
Much space is naturally given to the empirical aorist, for which 
gnomic aorist is to Stahl only another name. A detailed criticism 
of Stahl’s presentation of this much discussed section of the aorist 
would require a special treatise. The essential points are antici- 
pated in my syntax.. This empiric aorist occurs frequently in 
Homer but chiefly in comparisons, and it is relatively more com- 
mon in poetry than in prose. Gorgias abuses it in his Helena 
and I may add that Isokrates is not averse toit. The rare aorist 
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of an action that failed of accomplishment, in which the will ap- 
pears as a deed, has a special chapter. It is necessarily short. 
The examples so far as they are cogent are all from the Ion of 
Euripides. No one will question the closeness of the meshes of 
Stahl’s dragnet. I pass over the anticipatory aorist, the aoristic 
question in ri ov; the dramatic aorist. 

Against the term ‘ingressive’ aorist Stahl protests as he generally 
protests against everything that he does not originate. ‘Zwischen 
{Bdoxew Und 7Sjoa ist in Bezug auf das Stadium der bezeichneten 
Erscheinungen gar kein Unterschied, wenn man nicht einen sol- 
chen hineintiifteln will. Warum soll man nun das eine inchoativ 
und das andere ingressiv nennen?’ The protest is rather amusing in 
view of the author’s own ‘ Hineintiifteleien’, But the distinction 
between ‘inchoative’ and ‘ingressive’ is no ‘Hineintiiftelei’. Our 
English ‘begin’ is ambiguous. Sometimes it is antithetic to the 
end of an action. ‘It began to rain’) (‘It ceased to rain’. Some- 
times it refers to the entrance upon a state. ‘ He began to reign’. 
One is imperfect, inchoative, one is aoristic, ingressive. Under this 
head I would add that in view of S. C. G. 239, it is interesting to 
observe that all the typical examples cited by Stahl except écxo» 
(S. C. G. 241) are first aorists, a point to which Stahl does not call 
attention any more than he calls attention to the affinity of the 
aorist for the negative (S. C. G. 245) or to the use of the aorist with 
definite numbers (S. C. G. 243), both of which categories would 
have saved special attitudinizing in the matter of‘ Anschauung’. 

The future is indifferent as to the kind of time (S. C. G. 265), 
indifferent also as to the sphere inasmuch as it can be employed asa 
Suturum exactum which the Greek lacks (cf. A. J. P. XXIII 147). 
The future of the future ascertainment of a present action is not 
specifically Greek and the category is of more importance when 
we have to do with the temporal relations of the optative + dv. 
Still it was well worth registering as was also the future of verbs 
of will. Compare Jebb on Soph., O. T. 1077. My note on Pindar, 
O. 7, 20 is = ébéd\wv Stahl says that 
the will does not exert itself until the occasion arises or rather : 
wenn der Wille sich an ein vorhergehendes in der Zukunft 
Liegendes anschliesst, also mit diesem erst in Wirksamkeit tritt. 
With all my admiration for the German language, the study of 
Stahl’s syntax has heightened my thankfulness that I was born 
to an idiom that does not lend itself readily to such roundabout- 
ness, that my native tongue is one that has been styled ‘the 
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pemmican of language’. The treatment of the future perfect 
follows the usual lines. 

The periphrastic tenses, to which I have paid especial attention 
in my Syntax, Stahl divides into (1) the 2” eo esse ut class into which 
he puts the notorious Thukydidean perameundpevr joav (3, 2, 2) 
‘which they were on the point of importing’, whereas my trans- 
lation would be ‘of which they were (had been) regular importers’ ; 
(2) the class in which the notion of reality lying in the so-called 
copula is emphasized (cf. S. C. G. 247); (3) in which the parti- 
ciple assumes an adjective sense (S. C. G. 291; cf. 191); (4) asa 
mere periphrasis, cyjpa Xadxidicov. I do not care to discuss the 
coincidences and differences of treatment. I will only say that 
Pind., N. 10, 18: mapa paréps Baivoo’ gor is not the same as zn. p. 
Baive. It is = pnrpi wapaBdars éori. It is parallel with O. 2, 84: 
bv marnp éxe mapedpov. In one court we have an assessor, in the 
other an attendant (lady in waiting). The elevation of the peri- 
phrasis with yiyvoua is recognized but not the source of it (S. C. G. 
141). Under éy with the participle Stahl does not commit him- 
self to the doctrine which some consider the only sound one, 
éxo = elpi (A. J. P. XVIII 356). ‘péddw’, he notes, ‘is sometimes 
a mere periphrasis and so is ¢6é\w’. This ought to have made 
him more tolerant of the original modal character of the future, 
which was afterwards more or less effaced. 

The subject of the tenses of the moods is treated with charac- 
teristic prolixity. We are told over and over again that we have 
to deal with the kind of time and not the sphere of time, over and 
over again that, after all, the difference is the difference of the 
point of view, so that we become positively ungrateful to the 
tireless scholar who has heaped up example after example of 
constructions that no one will dispute. There is just enough his- 
torical sequence in some sections to fret the orderly soul at the 
confusion in others. Here a wall, there loose blocks of quarried 
stone. In the section where he shows that the de conatu use of 
the participle is especially common, there is a fair approach to 
something that might be called arrangement, Od., Pind., Aeschyl., 
Soph., Eur., Herod., Th., Plato, Isae., Dem. It is a rich section 
and I should have been glad to draw on it, when I was giving 
one of my critics an elementary lesson in Greek syntax (A. J. P. 
XXVIII 111, 352). To be sure, Stahl does not exercise his 
critical faculty on P. 4, 106, where some would read unnecessarily 
xouigoy (Pindar, I. E. cii) nor on Eur., Phoen. 81 where Valckenaer 
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read Avcovo’ against which my syntax entered a silent protest 
(S. C. G. 193; A.J. P. XXVIII 352), for I deliberately preferred 
to make a selection among my examples and sacrificed opulence 
to order. Not that my original collections could compare with 
the sweepings that Stahl has stowed away in his vast granary, but 
a universal usage loses its interest for one who is on the search 
for stylistic differences. See S. C. G., p. 138, footnote. And so 
Stahl goes on to show that all his categories of the kind of time 
reappear in the ‘side moods’. The present imperative inf. is 
used in Attic decrees for durative or repeated action, the aorist 
for a special case. See Meisterhans, one of Stahl’s few references. 
But Meisterhans will bear watching. If the mechanical regularity 
of Attic inscriptions is as great as M. makes it out to be, it pre- 
sents an interesting point of contrast to the Attic orators, who are 
much freer in their ways and this is a subject which may possibly 
reward exploration. ‘The Gortyn IS. is reckless in the matter 
of the kind of time’, says Stahl. ‘ But the Gortyn IS. has troubled 
the syntactical Israel before (A. J. P. XVI 388). The perfect of 
the side moods is true to the kind of time, completion, intensity, 
overwhelming finality. The aorist of the side moods indicates a 
momentary ‘phenomenon’, but it can also be used of the durative, 
as we have seen, when momentariness is not momentous. For 
the frequent use of the aorist opt. in universal sentences (good at 
any point), S. cites Soph., Antig. 652 a negative sentence (S. C. 
G. 246) and Eur., Ion 380 where a definite number is given 
(S.C. G. 243). Inthe list of ‘inchoative’ aorists of the moods the 
only second aorist examples are «ayy (Hdt. 3, 99, where és av xdyuy 
= voonon), oxés, (xaracxeiv), harqvat, orjva, but neither here nor 
in the corresponding section has Stahl called attention to this not 
unimportant predominance of the first aorist. As the empiric aor. 
and perfect get their meaning from the sphere of time, the side 
moods share in the signification only so far as they represent the 
indicative—not so self-evident after all. And then we have the 
inevitable chapter on the ‘ Freiheit der Anschauung’, which re- 
minds one of the recurrent Euripidean tag, mod\ai popdal rav 
yvabs is every whit as good as 
You may translate the difference, as I have done (S.C. G. 302), but 
the difference does not amount to anything, and Stahl is quite right, 
as no one follows the advice, least of all, syntacticians. Of course, 
with this freedom of choice the poets are tempted to shift from 
aorist to present and present to aorist at the piping of the metre, 
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but Stahl forbears to dwell on that perilous point (A. J. P. XXIX 
376), as well he may. Under this head of the shift from one tense 
to another Stahl gives an interesting series of examples, some of 
which he explains, while others are consigned to the ‘ An- 
schauung’ washpot. Isocr. 3, 35 we have the negatived aor. 
followed by the positive perfect, an example cited together with 
others, S. C. G. 250. 

Next we are assured with unnecessary prolixity that in simple 
sentences tenses of the subj. and imper. have only to do with the 
kind of time, paydpeba, é£é\dapev, Seionre, the sphere of 
time being necessarily future. The subj. after verbs of fear is only 
a seeming exception. <In both the classic languages, be it re- 
marked, the failure to recognize the difference between the action 
itself and the ascertainment of the action has given grammarians 
much trouble. See LG* 257, 2, S.C. G. 435 and compare Gellius 
XVIII 2,14.> So Od. 15, 13: py roe xara wdvra ... od 8é 
éddv €dOns, refers to the future of the action, 2\éys to 
the future of the ascertainment = éddd» gargs (S. C. G. 294). 

Whilst the will has to do with the future, the opt. according to 
Stahl as the mood of the wish is not bound by the sphere of time. 
It may deal with the past, present or future, but the Greek does not 
live up to its privileges; and whereas the Latin aor. opt. is freely 
used of the past, there are only a few Greek aor. optatives that can 
be so construed and Stahl declares that he has corralled them all. 
They areasorry lot. Od. 13, 229: dvyriBoAjoas is an imperative opt. 
Od. 18, 79: par’ eins wifre yévoro in the mouth of high-tempered 
Antinoos reminds one of Sir Anthony Absolute’s threat, ‘I’ll dis- 
own you, disinherit you, I'll umge# you’. Antinoos simply 
wishes Iros ungot. iva: and yeréoba are combined to make up a 
totality, ‘cease to be, be utterly extinct’. Aesch., Ag. 670: yévoiro 3” 
és dpiora is a wish for ascertainment. Four of the passages are from 
Euripides, who often forces the note. Andr.766: 4 yy yevoipay might 
be called a general wish. The personal ¢yé is really an impersonal 
ris and the sentiment is ré py yevéoOat—xpeicoov. The three other 
passages, Hel. 215, Hipp. 406, Rh. 720, have all dduro, a sweeping 
imprecation, which it is not necessary to analyze in Greek any more 
than one analyzes ‘damn’ in English. We are perfectly free in 
damning a man after he is damned already. Here is where the lit- 
erary sense comesin. Weare not to confound poetic freedom with 
linguistic survival. When Job cursed his day, he might have 
cursed it in the optative and in ‘ Woe worth the day that cost thy 
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life, my gallant gray’, ‘Woe worth’ might be rendered by ddairo. 
As for Plat., Phaedr. 227 C: cide ypawetev, there is no earthly need 
of making ypayeer refer to the past. That the optative may have 
had this use in prehistoric times is possible but the survival is 
unlikely. The case is parallel with that of the Lat. present subj., 
where we expect the imperfect. Why may not overwrought 
feeling project the past into the future? The potential opt. with 
dv (xev), on the other hand, is not to be explained away. Homer 
and the Ionians use it of the past. The solitary passage in Attic 
Ar., R. 413-14 Stahl does not explain as I do, S. C. G. 4309, in 
point of fact does not explain it at all. He is quite right about 
Th. 1, 9, 4: ov« dy woddai and so are others. S.C. G., p. 174 
footnote. 

In synthetic subordinate clauses and dependent principal clauses 
the time of the moods is relative and we have to do with contem- 
poraneity, priority, superiority. In most of them the action is 
necessarily posterior as in final sentences and sentences with és and 
mpiv, Which Stahl calls, as I do, ‘temporal sentences of limit’. In 
others the choice of the kind of time is influenced by relative past 
and relative present ; so that we may say, though Stahl does not 
say so, that the moods simulate the indicative. All this, apart 
from the intolerable verbiage, is common property. There area 
few final sentences in which the aor. subj. seems to refer to the 
present and Stahl cites Eur., Hipp. 1299: as im’ edxdeias Oavp and 
explains by ‘ Verschiebung der Modalitat’. The real object lies in 
the modifier, and Stahl interprets iva Oavadv The 
aorist as the shorthand of the periphrastic perfect gives a simpler 
statement and a readier classification. Then follows alist of ex- 
amples of necessarily posterior ‘ phenomena’, the pres. subj. being 
used when the ‘ phenomenon’ is contemporaneous and when the 
‘ phenomenon’ is prior but durative—no provision being made for 
overlapping—the aorist subj. being used when the ‘phenomenon’ 
is prior an sich; and attention is directed again to what I should call 
the mechanical exactness of Attic ISS.—according to Meister- 
hans, a point which deserves reéxamination. Coincidence of aor. 
with future—a conspicuous feature—is passed over lightly. The 
same rules apply to generic sentences. In posterior temporal 
sentences (temporal sentences of limit) the present subj. denotes 
that the ‘phenomenon’ is coming to pass, the aorist that it has 
come to pass. For all this, 1 would refer the curious reader, if 
such an one there be, to A. J. P. XXIV 388 foll.on the Temporal 
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Sentences of Limit. Again, but not for the last time, Stahl insists 
on the wide reach of ‘freie Anschauung’ and yet seems to be 
gravelled by the narrowing of the scope in the case of mpi», which 
has a marked repugnance to the pres. subj. ‘Wenn nicht aus- 
driicklich etwas Zustandliches bezeichnet wird ist die nachfol- 
gende Erscheinung als eingetreten denkbar. Daher iiberwiegt 
hier bei weitem der Aorist’. Why this dreadful roundabout? 
The action in o}—zpiy is prior to the action of the leading clause, 
and unless there is overlapping the aorist is to be expected (A. J. 
P. II 481). The one exception in Stahl’s beloved Thukydides 
6, 38, 2 is solved by the principle of overlapping. ‘We are slow 
to put ourselves on our guard = we do not put ourselves on our 
guard until we find ourselves, etc’. «xaxoi is clearly equivalent to 
a negative. 

There is a salto mortale from the other uses of the optative to 
that of the optative for the indicative in orvatio obligua. The 
Germanic use has given no end of trouble. Even renunciation 
of responsibility does not meet all the conditions and to call the 
mood a sign of obliquity is a mere evasion. The only example 
that Stahl can cite from Homer is in an interrogative sentence 
(cf. S. C. G. 307), and he gives no explanation of the exclusion 
of the optative from other classes of sentences in Homer. Now 
this Homeric limitation of the optative may be explained either 
as suppression or as checked extension. I have had something 
to say in favor of checked extension (A.J. P. XX VII 205). Stahl 
is utterly non-committal. The familiar use of the infinitive in ovatio 
obligua, natural as it seems to us, is an extension. In fact, the 
use of oratio obligua, at all, has been set down as more or less 
artificial ; as, f. i, by Wilamowitz on the recently discovered frag- 
ments of Korinna (p. 54), though in English, if we consult our 
consciousness, there seems to be little difficulty about the shift. 
In Greek the ‘ Modusverschiebung’ of the opt. for the subj. is an 
explicable thing, but optative for indic. came or seems to have 
come only through the interrogative sentence, in which the shift 
of subj. to opt. spreads to the indicative, by progressive analogy, 
as no one dares to say false analogy. 

Under the infinitive we have the inevitable wearisome iteration 
of ‘ Zeitart’ and ‘Zeitstufe’. Of course he recognizes the fact 
that after dore the fut. inf. must represent the fut. indic. in ovatio 
obligua, on which see A. J. P. VII 174. Consequently he reads 
Pindar, N. 5, 36: mpdccey for mpigav. To be sure, dore is not 
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fully developed in Pindar (I. E. cviii), and an oratio obligua twist 
is suggested by the passage, but it must be confessed that éor’ 
év rdyet . » mpdooew is seductive. Compare S. C. G. 206 and 
405 on the use of durative tenses with adverbs and adverbial 
phrases denoting rapidity. Of the practical limitation of mpi» to 
the aor. inf. in the early times Stahl gives the following so-called 
explanation : 


Da es in denjenigen Fallen, wo das relativ Zukiinftige nicht an sich von 
langerer Dauer ist, der freien Auffassung anheimfallt, ob man es als eintre- 
tend oder eingetreten vorstellen will, so erklart es sich, dass in Satzen dieser 
Art der Inf. Aor. bei weitem tiberwiegt und bei Homer und Hesiod der Inf. 
Praes. nur an der einen oben angefihrten Stelle (Il. XVIII 245)! vorkommt. 


The formula I have used for forty years and published more 
than thirty years ago puts the thing ina nutshell. piv is a neg- 
ative. It is=otmo Or pro. Its natural affinities are with the aorist, 
mplv vias = (A: J. P. II 467). 
The mpiv of the grammars was once a hopeless mess and I venture 
to say that the first orderly exhibit of its use is to be found in the 
seventh edition of Liddell and Scott, whence it was promptly 
conveyed by Mr. Thompson without acknowledgment in his Syn- 
tax of Attic Greek published soon afterwards. dpa 3’ dud. 

The articular infinitive is treated with Stahl’s wonted tortuous- 
ness and prolixity—the tortuousness inexcusable, the prolixity 
perhaps justifiable in view of the confusion regnant in Madvig 
and Goodwin. I will simply state the matter in my own words 
and passon. The articular infinitive as an abstract noun has only 
the kind of time, as an incorporation of the indicative it has all 
the tenses, future inclusive. 

The infinitive after verba volendi, valendi and faciendi, which 
I call verbs of creation, is necessarily posterior to the leading verb 
and we have only the kind of time. But Stahl makes an excep- 
tional class in which the notion of wish intrudes and he maintains 
that in these cases the aor. inf. can stand as the aor. opt. stands in- 
stead of the unreal. Every teacher knows that the translation of ‘I 
wish I had seen’ is a regular pitfall for the schoolboy, who tumbles 
into it with his BovAova ideiv. It is a pity that Stahl should have 
lent the sanction of his name to such a statement. In all the 
cogent passages that he cites, the unreality is transferred to the 
leading verb as in ¢BovAdpny av. 


1See A. J. P. II 467. 
28 
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The infinitive representing the indicative and the indicative 
with dy calls for no comment. Interesting is the observation that 
impersonal expressions which convey the sense of a verb of saying 
or thinking, such as, dAnOés, mOavdv, dmorov, Occur very rarely, if at 
all. Either a personal turn is given or the articular infinitive is 
used. The transition of verbs of thinking into verbs of willing 
with the retention of the future construction is fully illustrated 
and with these verbs he classes péAdo, in spite of its uncertain 
etymology. Of course, the Homeric ‘likelihood’ sense of péAd\o 
is noticed, but he does not goso far as those English scholars 
who acknowledge no other Homeric sense than that of ‘likeli- 
hood’ (Platt, E. J., Phil. XXI 40, Leaf on K 454) except with 
the future infinitive. This rule, accepted by so cautious a scholar 
as the late Mr. Monro (Od. 14, 133), requires, as so many rules 
require, changes in our traditional text. Stahl takes no notice 
of it whatever, but does not fail to call attention to the fact that 
the postponement péAdo is not to be found in Homer nor in 
Hesiod either. The native hue of resolution has not been sicklied 
o’er by this pale cast of thought until it becomes ‘delay’. The 
tendency is to use the future inf. of a more remote, the present of 
an immediate future (27 ¢o esse ut), but there is the warning of the 
‘freie Auffassung’. Compare S. C. G. 272, and my review of 
Abbott’s Johannine Grammar (A. J. P. XXVII 334).  eixés, ‘it is 
meet’, passes over into éixds, ‘it is probable’, but its original force 
holds it to the construction of verbs of will. Herodotos uses 
the fut. inf. once (8, 68) and Xenophon sins, of course, and 
Isaios keeps him company once. But this conservatism of 
eixés is not a little remarkable, and may have a certain signifi- 
cance in connexion with the swing of ra edxéra in forensic ora- 
tory. Verbs of saying and thinking shift. ¢Anifw as in English 
‘hope’, mpoodoxavy as in English ‘expect’, may be used of future 
ascertainment and the pres. inf. is in place. imoyveioba is 
not only ‘promise’ of the future but ‘maintain’ of the present 
and as a verb of will, it does not require the future infinitive. 
éuvivas is another such verb. eéyeoda is both ‘praedicare’ and 
‘precari’, Compare English ‘vow’. All this is or ought to be 
familiar to the student of Greek, but it is true that ordinarily too 
little attention is paid to these shifts and Stahl embraces the 
opportunity to get in some critical remarks. When ¢dva involves 
the will, it does not demand the future tense and the same thing 
is true of 8oxeiv, about which there has been a great deal of un- 
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necessary pother and so other verbs of believing and thinking, 
better believing than thinking, as believing is clearly voluntative. 
It is through this door, as I have maintained (A. J. P. XXVII 
203) that oratio obligua came in and the future infinitive is merely 
an accommodation, a view with which, I fancy, Stahl would have 
little sympathy. dvaBdd\\ecOau, ‘to postpone’, with the fut. inf. 
Stahl questions and would substitute present or aorist where the 
future is found. But analogy is a subtle thing and the wholesale 
changing of -ca: into -cew and vice versa at the bidding of gram- 
matical ‘rule’ can hardly be deemed satisfactory. Verbal nouns 
like Anis may take the fut. inf. gua verb, the other infinitives gua 
noun; the latter with a preponderance of examples, matching pre- 
ponderance of occurrences, by no means the same thing, for like 
the rest of us Stahl has his prejudices. Next Stahl makes war on 
the few passages in which verbs of will are combined with the 
future, for some of which Goodwin stands up stoutly. d:avoeicbat 
Stahl had already accepted as a verb of thinking—the only ex- 
ample of the shift I have given (S. C. G. 326). The others are 
remorselessly rooted up by a process in which he had been pre- 
ceded by the uniformitarians. Much more common are the 
instances in which the present and aorist infinitive are used as 
future after verbs of saying. Many of these passages have been 
emended in our texts. -oa: has been replaced by -cew, -cacba by 
by -cecGa, and dy has served as a ready handmaid 
to put the sentence into grammatical order. With most of these 
changes I am in sympathy and MS variants bear them out, but 
much depends on the period, the sphere and the author and 
wherever will intrudes we desiderate the ingressive aorist. But 
Stahl, who is nearly as old as I am, does not care for the ingressive 
aorist, and alters P. 4, 222: peiga into peiga» against his own 
principles. See my note on the passage, ‘A promise as a vow 
takes the aorist of the future’, and compare P. 1, 44. 

The present of the ‘independent participle’! denotes contem- 
poraneity or prior duration—‘ overlapping ’ is not distinctly men- 
tioned, the perfect denotes completed condition whether contem- 
poraneous or prior, the aorist denotes fer se priority, the future 
posteriority as also the part. + a =opt. with a. Outside the 


1¢ Independent participle’ is a contradiction in terms. One might as well 
speak of an independent skin. Stahl uses ‘independent’ in contrast to the 
participle that represents a finite verb (S. C. G. 354). 
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combination with verbs of motion and with the post-Homeric as 
the future participle is very sparingly represented, as Od. 11, 
608: aiei Baddovrs éorxos where, it might be remarked, the future 
participle is used in the full and original péAdw sense and 17, 387: 
tpvéovra where one is sorely tempted to read rpiyxorra. 
Thuk. 6, 78, 4: dudpous dvras kai ra Sevtepa = péAdovras 
xwduvevoew, the present participle carries with it the future, as 
elsewhere in Thukydides. The same temporal uses are found in 
the absolute participle and in the articular participle, are found 
and exemplified. 

Then follows a chapter on the coincident aor. participle with 
aor. See S.C. G. 345. A few examples of the aor. partic. after 
verbs of hearing are given. Itisarare construction. Hearing 
and speaking do not coincide, in spite of Stahl. A causal nexus 
is possible. Coincident action with the future is represented by 
a few examples. Under this general head Stahl puts the parti- 
ciple with @6dva, \avOivw, rvyydvw, but does not notice the steadi- 
ness of ¢6dvw, and the fickleness of rvyxdvw, as he might have done, 
if he had thought it worth while to read my article in A. J. P. 
XII 76. Yet another class is made up of aorist participles which 
follow the leading verb and being logically codrdinate are abso- 
lutely and not relatively past; e. g., Od. 4,56: cirov 8’ aidoin rapin 
mapéOnxe hépovea | eidara réAd’ émbcioa. Stahl does not say so in so 
many words but he implies that the action of the aor. part. is 
subsequent to the action of the leading verb. The translation by 
kai =«xai eidara is not satisfactory. Coincidence or 
adverbiality will explain the tense. Pindar, 0.7.5: «i ris dwpijoe- 
rat = .... tiwdoas, the participle is not = kai The 
8apov is the ryzy. See my note on the passage and also on P. 4, 
130, where the aorist is due to the definite number. The example 
from the Gortyn IS. III 17: ai dmoOdvor réxva like the 
English ‘died leaving’ is a clear case of coincidence. Actual 
posteriority Stahl recognizes in participles that follow verbs of 
waiting; as, Il. 13, 37: médas Badte....- bpp’ 
av&t pévorey vootncarta avaxta=eis x’ dvat voornoee (Cf. 11, 666). 
And this is his explanation of the very common construction of 
meptopav with the aor. part. mepudeiy he considers =‘abwarten’. 
But wepudeiy cannot be divorced from émédeciyv and the notion of 
will intrudes (A. J. P. XIV 103). The ‘dependent’ participle— 
the participle that represents the indicative—yields nothing 
novel and I am glad, and, doubtless, the reader, if I should 
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chance to capture one, will be glad, to have reached the end of a 
summary, which presents so little that is, at once, new and accept- 
able. The value of the material abides, and Stahl has earned 
the praise of primacy as a condus, promus, procurator pent of the 
Syntax of the Greek Verb. The troublesome problems of the 
Moods must be reserved for another number, if I find it in my 
heart to continue the analysis and the commentary. 


BasIL L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Il.—THE PLOT OF MENANDER’S EPITREPONTES. 


Although we now possess, in the Cairo papyrus alone, about 
550 verses of the Epitrepontes, including one continuous stretch 
of 360 verses, a number of questions relating to the scenery, plot, 
and characters still remain uncertain. To our understanding of 
these matters Leo, Rh. Mus. 1908, pp. 120 ff., has contributed 
probably more than anyone else, but the evidence which was 
available for his use early in the year has proved insufficient to 
set at rest all divergent opinions—witness the latest edition, that 
of Robert, with its highly original ideas on all such matters. The 
position of Von Arnim’s fragment R and that of the important 
Jernstedt fragment whose identification we owe to Van Leeuwen 
are uncertain, the interpretation of Q and consequently its posi- 
tion in the plot are still matters of dispute. Inthe following discus- 
sion I hope to show that the 22 lines of the Tischendorf fragment 
are to be assigned to this play; that it and the Jernstedt frag- 
ment belong near the end of the third Act, and that these, with R 
and NT, which Wilamowitz happily pieced together, constitute 
a series of Smicrines-scenes in the heart of the play; further, that 
Q' is continued by H’® and follows Q’; and finally that M, 
whose relation to the Epitrepontes has been shrewdly suspected 
but not proved, contained the interesting piece of dialogue Men. 
frag. 600 K., which Croiset assigned to the Epitrepontes, and 
comes from the first Act, perhaps from the very first scene, of 
the play. The results which flow from these conclusions, if they 
are found to be correct, affect materially our conception of the 
plot, the scenic arrangements, and the characters, and give us, it 
is to be hoped, a truer conception of the genius of Menander.' 

Let us begin with the Jernstedt fragment. The doubts which 
Van Leeuwen expressed in his first edition regarding the perti- 
nence of this fragment to the Epitrepontes he has happily with- 


1 The restorations of the text of the fragments which I propose to assign to 
this play or to definite positions in it have appeared in the Berl. phil. Woch., 
1908, Nos. 38, 39. A fuller discussion of these, together with such modifica- 
tions as are required by KSrte’s recent report on the papyrus or by other con- 
siderations, will appear in the next number of this Journal. 
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drawn in his second edition. He now prints it as the end of 
Act I. At first glance, and so long as only the part of Smicrines 
is recognized in this dialogue of three speakers, this assignment 
seems not unreasonable, for the words by which the Chorus is 
introduced give one the impression that this is its first appear- 
ance.’ But, in the first place, the unknown speaker who intro- 
duces the Chorus here may not have seen these youth before, 
and, in the second place, he tells us that they are tipsy. We 
reflect that Charisius is giving a great banquet on this day, that 
the youth of the Chorus are his guests, that, as we are told in 
v. 165,’ the guests are arriving, and finally that in the Jernstedt 
fragment they are already drunk. When they first appeared 
they were probably sober. A good deal of drinking is supposed 
to be going on behind the scenes as the action progresses; cf. 
vv. 305, 213. On this ground, therefore, we might reasonably 
assume that a group of young men, the invited guests, appear at 
the end of Act I and fill the intermission with singing and danc- 
ing, that they are somewhat more boisterous when they reappear, 
this time and later from the house where the banquet takes place, 
at the end of Act II, and that they are merrily tipsy when seen 
again at the end of, say, Act III. Still other reasons for a later 
position of the Jernstedt fragment will appear when we have 
identified the speakers. 

Von Arnim places R! after NT’ and R’ after NT*. In the 
absence of further light on the management of the plot this 
arrangement seemed fairly acceptable, though Leo, Hermes, 
p. 132, rather preferred to place this page in the first Act and 
Robert actually prints it there. NT’ brings Smicrines on the 
scene from the city. He has acquired certain knowledge about 
the affairs of his daughter’s household that puts him in a bad 
state of mind. Onesimus in fear retires from sight; it is clear 
that he knows Smicrines and probable that he has already had 
an interview with him in Act I. In R‘ we recognize Smicrines, 
who denounces the conduct of Charisius. So far there is no 


1The identification of the Chorus is due to A. Kérte Hermes, 1908, pp. 
299 ff., and at length settles the problem of the Chorus in the New Comedy. 
The observation that —P- in the Jernstedt fragment represented yo]p[ov is due 
to Blass, who called my attention to it in 1893; hence my statement in Am. 
Jour. Arch. 10, 1895, p. 320, n. 46. But my reference was to the wrong Tisch- 
endorf fragment. 

?The play is generally cited here by the lines of Van Leeuwen’s second 
edition 
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apparent objection to the sequence NT’ and R*. But in NT’, 
which comes at the top of the next page after NT’, somebody is 
talking about the Cook, perhaps to the Cook, and either he or 
the Cook is in distress about something. At the end of NT’ 
Smicrines speaks; his name is in the margin though his words 
are lost. And finally R? seems to contain remarks of Smicrines 
on his favorite topic. Now the fact that Smicrines is present in 
all four of these fragments makes the view seem reasonable that 
they all belong to the same series of scenes. However, this is 
not certain so long as more substantial evidence that they do 
belong together is not at hand, for Smicrines was certainly 
present in Act I also. But assuming for the moment that R 
belongs to Act III, there are difficulties in placing R’ after NT" 
and R?’ after NT’. We naturally expect a tirade of considerable 
length from Smicrines immediately after his appearance ca. v. 
367. But in the first seven verses of R’ there is another speaker ; 
for not only is a change of speakers indicated in the papyrus by 
the paragraphus under v. 7, but the use of the first person in 
vv. 6 and 7 (ué and jyiv) points to the presence of a second 
speaker. Between NT’ and R’ the interval could not be greater 
than 16 verses, and between R! and NT’ the same maximum, 
greater or less according to the length of the preceding interval. 
In the former interval we should have to assume the entrance of 
the other person. He cannot be Onesimus (who has taken 
flight), nor Charisius (Smicrines uses the third person in refer- 
ring to him). The only other male characters who can be con- 
sidered are the Cook and Chaerestratus, the father of Charisius. 
Now the Cook would be a peculiarly inappropriate person to 
bring into conversation with Smicrines at this juncture. They 
can have no business together. And yet it seems to be he who 
appears a few lines later in NT’. Chaerestratus, on the other 
hand, would very appropriately be brought into contact with 
Smicrines at this stage in the plot. But it would be very strange 
if the Cook, or talk about the Cook, interrupted the conversation 
of the two fathers within less than 26 lines of their appearance. 
And the chances are that Smicrines is given an opportunity of 
airing his feelings before Chaerestratus came in, so that the Cook 
would have to interrupt the fathers almost immediately after their 
meeting. Therefore, scanty as is the definite information which 
we derive from NT and R, we must acknowledge that serious 
objections are apparent to the arrangement NT’-R’-NT’-R’. 
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To return for a moment to the Jernstedt fragment. Van 
Leeuwen is undoubtedly right in recognizing Smicrines’ as the 
speaker in vv. 1-5. The other two he was unable to recognize, 
partly because he placed the fragment in Act I. As soon as it is 
removed from this position and placed, hypothetically, in the 
third Act, we see at once that the other two speakers are 
Chaerestratus and Onesimus respectively. Chaerestratus does 
not appear in the early part of the play, for Syriscus is still 
waiting for his arrival in v. 161. Between v. 161 and v. 367 he 
does not appear. If he plays any part in the play at all, which 
has been doubted, it must have been in the second half of the 
play. As a matter of fact, it will be found that he is an important 
character in the plot and essential to its happy termination. If 
he is correctly recognized in the Jernstedt fragment, we have 
there the last words of his conversation with Smicrines. There 
is a manifest similarity between the tone of this conversation, so 
far as we can catch it, and that of R’. The person who in R’ is 
engaged in angry altercation with Smicrines is probably again 
Chaerestratus ; cf. jyiv xexnd[evxas| inv. 7. In trying to determine 
the position of the latter we shall accordingly have to take the 
former into consideration also. 

Now the Jernstedt fragment, of originally 20 verses, is written 
on one side of a strip of parchment which was once used in the 
binding of a book. A Russian palaeographer, the Bishop Por- 
phyrius Uspenski, found it in 1850, we do not know where, and 
later gave it to the Public Library at St. Petersburg. It was first 
published in 1891 by Jernstedt.”, Kock gives a copy in majus- 
cules in Rh. Mus. 48 (1893), p. 234, and Kretschmar a transcript 
in his timely dissertation De Menandri reliquiis nuper repertis 
(Leipzig, 1906).2 Now Kock and Nauck state explicitly, on the 


1 Menander is fond of putting the same expressions repeatedly in the mouth 
of the same character. As dev y’ 7 xpiowg is three times used by Davus 
(vv. 141, 144, 155; cf. decv7 dixy in M?*), so Smicrines uses and 
again and again (R?, 4?, R!, 8, Tisch. 7, Jern. 1, v. 470). See Legrand’s re- 
marks Rev. ét. anc. 10, 1908, p. 31. 

2The Porphyrius Fragments of Attic Comedy, St. Petersburg, 1891. Van 
Leeuwen refers to it as Observationes palaeographicae et philologicae ad 
fragmenta comicorum Atticorum. 

3One who has not access to Jernstedt’s book must refer to Kock’s copy or 
to Nauck, Bemerkungen zu Kock’s CAF., Mélanges gréco-romains VI, p. 155, as 
I have had to do, for Kretschmar does not indicate the extent of the lacunae. 
Some of Van Leeuwen’s restorations are distinctly too long or too short for 
the available spaces. 
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authority of Jernstedt (see also Kretschmar, p. 119), that on the 
other side of this strip of parchment is written the interesting 
fragment which Tischendorf saw, in Uspenski’s possession, in 
1862, copied and sent to Cobet, who published it in Mnemos. 4 
(1876), p. 286, after Tischendorf’s death. It has been regarded 
as Menandrean by almost everybody but Kock, who put it among 
the adespota, No. 105, p. 421. Now if the recto (Jernstedt’s 2a) 
belongs to the Epitrepontes, the chances are that the verso (Jern- 
stedt’s 2b) does also, unless Kock’s discredited theory of a 
florilegium is to be revived. Both sides of another parchment 
strip from the same collection have been shown to contain verses 
from the Phasma (1a, tb).' We shall see that the Tischendorf 
fragment is closely followed by Rx and that it brings the solution 
of many of the outstanding problems of the Epitrepontes. 

The fragment consists of 14 almost complete verses and 8 badly 
broken ones. The main portion is by a single speaker. Itisa 
tirade upon the faults of a person referred to as ofros. It is the 
senseless extravagance of the conduct of this person, rather than 
the moral reprehensibility of it, that outrages the speaker. The 
topics are logically arranged and lead up toa climax, in which the 
speaker puts himself in a most ridiculous light. The fellow 1) uses 
costly wines*—reason for consternation; 2) drunkenness was 
to be expected—but that is only bestiality; 3) he is wasting his 
patrimony—but he will have to pay the price; 4) he received a 
large dowry, but fails to recognize his obligation to his wife; 5) he 
pays a leno twelve drachmas a day—proof of utter incapacity 
for affairs, for a little reckoning shows that, at the rate of two 
obols a day for the keep of a man, this sum would support 36 men! 


1QOne side, Kock Men. 520 and adesp. 114, published by Cobet, the other in 
Nauck, p. 157, and in Kretschmar, p. 111, who, however, does not speak of 
the Tischendorf fragment. The third strip contains on one side a few words 
of Men. Canephorus, on the other some Syrian script. 

For Van Leeuwen’s opinion of adesp. 105 see his note on Ep. 220 and Appen- 
dix, p. 165. He is convinced that the fragment is not to be assigned to the 
Epitrepontes. 

2? We must restore in the preceding verse tive: dé or something 
similar. In v. 4 Tov oBo[Aov], which is confirmed by Jernstedt, indicates a 
rather high price for a cotyla of wine—three times the price of that furnished 
at Eleusis at the Choes, IG. II 834, b ii, 68. See Béckh—Frankl Staatshaus- 
haltung I, p. 123. I should not have questioned this restoration. ta tatpéva 
seems required in v. 7; if the reading rév épwra is correct the phrase is quite 
unusual but as appropriate for Charisius as for anyone. 
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We recognize in the speaker the traits of Smicrines, the Aoyrorixds 
(v. 483), and in the culprit, Charisius. The text is bad in places. 
The parchment was very difficult to read—Jernstedt testifies to 
this—and there were probably corruptions in the text. For ex- 
ample, both Tischendorf and Jernstedt give dmoria in v. 3, where 
the true reading is unquestionably dmAnoria, as Wilamowitz saw ; 
cf. v. 2, possibly v. 7. But in general, now that the general situa- 
tion is furnished by the relation of these verses to the Epitrepontes, 
the lines convey a consistent meaning from the beginning to the 
end. Toward the end we detect the approach of another person, 
in whom we recognize Chaerestratus, who is accompanied by 
Onesimus. 

The connection between the end of R’ and the beginning of the 
Tischendorf fragment is very close. In v. 7 of the latter Smicri- 
nes says Now it is difficult to explain except 
on the assumption that Smicrines has a few lines before used the 
the same phrase, hence [ovx olywé]erar in R?, 4. mddw is therefore 
equivalent to “Again, say”. In R? Smicrines alone is speaking ; 
he is also alone in the first sixteen verses of the Tischendorf 
fragment. The catalogue of Charisius’ excesses with which the 
Tischendorf fragment begins follows up very satisfactorily the 
threat with which R’*ends. The two fragments would join one 
another with a very slight interval. 

The Jernstedt fragment, in which we see Smicrines, Chaeres- 
tratus, and Onesimus, brings the Act to a close; the Tischendorf 
fragment, in which Smicrines is joined by Chaerestratus and 
Onesimus, must have belonged to the same Act as the first part 
of the Jernstedt fragment. The last scene of the Act begins 
with v. 16 of the Tischendorf fragment, and approximately 14 
verses intervened between the two. The twelve verses of R’, in 
which Chaerestratus and Smicrines are conversing, would appro- 
priately be placed, as we have seen, just before the Jernstedt 
fragment, that is, in the interval between it and the Tischendorf 
fragment. It follows that R’, in which Smicrines alone speaks, 
would precede the Tischendorf fragment by an interval of about 
four verses, and, as we have seen, the subject-matter of both frag- 
ments is also favorable to this combination. Now R? is the verso 
of the papyrus, and since Korte has found that the leaves of the 
codex were arranged in the fashion of a parchment codex, verso 
facing verso and recto recto, it follows that R? was on either p. 11 
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or p. 15 of the quaternion, R' on the following page. Now NT’ was 
at the top of the thirteenth page and NT’ at the top of the four- 
teenth page. R?’, therefore, cannot be placed on the same page 
with NT’, because the Tischendorf fragment, according to our 
supposition, follows it after a very short interval and the position 
of NT? would make this impossible. Besides, there must be 
room between NT’ and NT?” for the initial speech of Smicrines and 
for the development of the Cook-Onesimus scene (above, p. 412). 
If the Smicrines-scenes contained in the fragments R*-Tisch.-R*- 
Jern. belong to Act III (and this is highly probable), they must 
be placed after NT’, beginning on the fifteenth page of the qua- 
ternion. It is likely that Act III ended very near the end of the 
quaternion. 

In the foregoing discussion no attempt has been made to 
justify Van Leeuwen’s assignment of the Jernstedt fragment to 
the Epitrepontes, but only to show that, assuming that he is right 
in this, the recto of the same leaf must also be from this play and 
that in this case the two passages must be assigned to a definite 
position in the play. Restored in accordance with this hypo- 
thesis—and the general tenor of the context leaves little doubt as 
to the purport of the lost words—the two passages fit admirably 
into the remains of the papyrus text. It may be well, however, 
to summarize briefly the positive indications which support the 
proposed identification. We must of course bear in mind that 
absolute certainty in the assignment of any fragment to a par- 
ticular play is unattainable so long as the actual physical connec- 
tion is lacking. A number of isolated quotations have been 
attributed to one or another of the new plays by various scholars 
because of the coincidence of a single proper name in a context 
that is conceivably appropriate; and no one is disposed to 
question this procedure. But we must not forget that Menander 
uses the same names repeatedly (Korte, Arch. f. Pap. IV 523, 
note) for characters of the same type and that similar elements 
enter into the plots of different plays. In the case of so important 
an identification as that with which we are here concerned, it is 
right to demand something more in the way of proof than the 
mere coincidence of one or two proper names and of a general 
situation. 

In these two passages (which we must treat as one continuous 
passage with a break of some fourteen verses) we have the two 
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proper names Chaerestratus, due toa probable restoration,’ and 
Charisius. Of the former we learn that the father of a certain 
woman is awaiting him, and it is probably he who engages in 
the altercation which is in progress at the beginning of the verso. 
Of the second person, Charisius, we learn at first only that two 
persons, evidently Chaerestratus and companion, repair to his 
house to inform him of the arrival of a third person. Five other 
characters are indicated but not mentioned by name: 1) The 
father of the woman, the one who waits for Chaerestratus and at 
once enters into a hot quarrel with him about a third person 
(rodrov), has been inveighing against an extravagant and disso- 
lute person who neglects his wife and patronizes a leno. Since 
he goes in to consult his daughter before determining upon the 
measures to be taken against him, it is clear that the daughter is 
the neglected wife and that the person whom he has been 
denouncing, first to the audience and then to Chaerestratus, is 
his son-in-law. 2) The person denounced, whom we have identi- 
fied as the son-in-law, is clearly the Charisius whom Chaerestratus 
and the other propose to inform of the arrival of his angry 
father-in-law. 3) The person who introduces the father of the 
neglected wife (if the restoration 6 ris [véas larnp is correct) 
seems to be the slave of Charisius. He also stands in a close 
relationship of some sort to Chaerestratus (yAvkirare). He dis- 
likes the father-in-law and is eager to aid Charisius. After the 
choral performance he avows his loyalty to his master (oids mep 
40a, morés in Q*) and expresses his dislike of the ‘old man” in 
lines that are quoted as Menander’s; viz., 581 and 836 K. 
4) We have an allusion to the waArpa, whom the father-in-law 
seems to refer to as in some way associated with his daughter’s 
unhappiness. Doubtless she is the person for whose possession 
Charisius is paying large sums tothe leno. 5) Lastly there is 
the neglected wife, whose dowry is endangered by the excesses 
of her husband. Now these six characters recur in the Epitre- 
pontes in precisely the same relations to each other, involved in 
precisely the same situation, and characterized by the same 


1V. 16 is unmetrical if Kock reports the initial lacuna exactly, but the 
difficulty is removed if we assume a space of some 6 letters instead of 4; e.g., 
[6p rev’] b¢ [ce] mpoopéver, Xacp[éorpate]. Nauck’s report of Jernstedt sug- 
gests the following restoration of the words of the father-in-law, who has not 
yet seen Chaerestratus and the slave: [kai viv éyer tw’ 6] rproxaxodlaiuwr 
pad 7’ obdév adiKod]oav yuvaixa [BobAeraz], etc. 
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traits, so far as these are defined in the forty lines of the Jernstedt 
fragment: Chaerestratus the father, Charisius his son, Onesimus 
the slave of Charisius, Pamphila the neglected wife, Habrotonon 
the music-girl and mistress of Charisius, Smicrines the stingy 
and blustering father-in-law—while the names of two of them 
coincide. The chorus also, as we have seen, is the same in the 
play as in the fragment. These points of agreement are too 
numerous to be set aside as mere coincidences, and we shall see 
that in matters of plot and scenic arrangement also there is the 
closest harmony. It is important to observe further that the 
parchment fragments do not furnish a single new fact that is incon- 
sistent with those derived from the papyrus remains of the 
Epitrepontes. We shall accordingly treat the parchment pas- 
sage as belonging to this play beyond all reasonable doubt. 

The Jernstedt and Tischendorf fragments bring some welcome 
information as to the scenic arrangements of the play. Sincea 
correct understanding of these is essential to an appreciation of 
the legal aspects of the Charisius-Pamphila divorce case, and 
since the Attic law regarding the’ breaking of the marriage tie 
furnishes the clue to the interpretation of the course pursued by 
Charisius and Smicrines, we turn first to the disposition and 
identity of the houses represented in the scene. 

There is first of all the house in which Charisius and Pamphila 
lived together before Onesimus discovered and divulged to his 
master the birth of a nothos by Pamphila. We must find out 
whether either Charisius or Pamphila has left this house, or 
whether they both are still living there, estranged. Chaerestra- 
tus is the proprietor of a house represented in the scenery. Here 
Syriscus and his wife stay (vv. 160, 188, 194) until the monthly 
dmopopa Shall have been paid over to Chaerestratus. Inv. 194 
Syriscus casually remarks that Onesimus is staying at the same 
house ; this brings Charisius too into the house of Chaerestratus. 
Now Chaerestratus has been rightly identified as the father of 
Charisius by Van Leeuwen and Robert. Are we to assume, 
with Robert, that Charisius and his wife make their home in the 
house of the father of Charisius? In that case we should have 
to assume that Smicrines also has a house in this deme and that 
Pamphila has left her husband and is staying there. But the 
new fragments make this supposition impossible. The situation 
is made still more difficult by the fact that Habrotonon also seems 
to be living in the house of Chaerestratus, for in v. 246 she speaks 
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as if she had seen Syriscus’ wife nursing the child within and 
comments on the baby (ds xopywdv, rddav); cf. also v. 315. But 
would Charisius, the impeccable (H’, v. 429), bring a mistress 
into his home, even if his wife were not living with him, and 
receive his father there? We mistake his character wholly if we 
regard him as another Alcibiades. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that the house of Chaerestratus, with its motley array of 
residents and guests, seems more of a hostelry or public house 
than the residence of a country gentleman. 

Now when Smicrines leaves the scene at the end of Act III 
(Jernstedt frag.) he goes in to see his daughter. Chaerestratus 
and Onesimus depart a moment later mpés Xapiouoy, to tell him of 
Smicrines’ arrival. These three clearly go into two different 
houses. When Smicrines is out of hearing Chaerestratus, still 
ruffled by the conversation which he has just had with him, says: 
“The skunk! He is breaking up the home!” Onesimus replies: 
“‘T wish he were breaking up a number of them while he is at it”’. 
“What do you mean”? asks Chaerestratus, to which Onesimus 
answers: “I mean yours, for one—the one next door”... Now 
the home which Smicrines is disturbing is that of Charisius and 
Pamphila, while “the one next door” belongs to Chaerestratus, 
though he does not live there. The latter is easily identified 
with the house of Chaerestratus which Syriscus with wife and 
baby, Onesimus, Habrotonon, Charisius and his troupe of guests 
(the chorus), and Chaerestratus himself make their headquarters. 
So when Smicrines goes into a different house to see his daughter, 
it must be either 1) a house of his own which for some reason he 
maintains in this deme, where Pamphila is living at present, or 2) 
the house of Charisius, where Pamphila continues to live after 
Charisius has moved tothe other house. In either case Charisius 
and Pamphila are not now living together. 

The question which we must now consider is therefore simply 
this: Is it Pamphila or Charisius who has left the home? If it is 
Pamphila, then their home has been the property of Chaerestratus 
and the second house is that of Smicrines. If, on the other hand, 
it is Charisius, the two houses are those of Charisius and his father 
Chaerestratus—and against this latter, be it remembered, Onesi- 
mus has some grudge. He heartily wishes that it could be 
cleaned out (dvdcraros). And yet he is living there with his master. 

Two passages which undoubtedly gave clear testimony in this 
question happen to be corrupt. In one (v. 354) Onesimus seems 
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to say that, in a certain contingency, Pamphila will be forced by 
Charisius to leave him. In another (M*) Onesimus seems to tell 
Davus that Charisius has not sent Pamphila away. But in view 
of the uncertainty of the context in these passages they would 
best be left out of consideration at present; their restoration will 
be in harmony with the facts as they may be deduced from text- 
ually certain passages. Fortunately we have one bit of direct testi- 
mony. Inthe Tischendorf fragment we are expressly told that 
Charisius neglects his wife and oikias dméxorés éort. Where he 
spends his nights, there we may assume that Habrotonon lives, and 
there too the revelling youth who form the chorus resort for their 
carousals. Weshall understand its peculiar character if we assign 
it to the leno, rented by him from Chaerestratus. It is for the 
freedom of this house and for Habrotonon that Charisius is paying 
the leno twelve drachmas a day. 

That the leno’s house is represented in the scenery is made 
certain by vv. 213 ff. As Habrotonon comes out of the door at 
her first appearance a number of young men torment her and try 
to detain her. ‘“ Let me go, I beg of you, and stop annoying 
me!” she exclaims. Such a scene would be impossible in a 
respectable house. We now understand why Onesimus curses 
this house; his master lives there without the slightest attempt at 
concealment, rendering the domestic situation worse than ever. 
Onesimus knows, I think, what his master’s reasons for this conduct 
are. As we shall see, Charisius is carrying out a deliberate and 
well-considered plan. 

There is no reason to assume the presence of a third house. 
Smicrines visits his daughter at her home, which she has not left 
in spite of her grievous fault and her husband’s manifest determi- 
nation to have nothing to do with her. During the action of the 
play her house is little frequented. Sophrona her nurse’ comes 
and goes and Smicrines visits her in the first Act and again in the 
third, perhaps also in the fourth. But when he returns in the 
fifth Act determined to take her away once for all,’ he is met at 


1 The argument is not affected if oixéryv proves to be the correct reading 
here. 

2a]uuia in M? settles her relationship. Wilamowitz saw it from the first, 
N. Jahr., 1908, p. 52. 

3Smicrines has so loudly proclaimed to all concerned that he proposes to 
take Pamphila away that all know, when he returns in Act V, that he is 
planning an dpraoua. This is the meaning of Onesimus in v. 484 (H’), 76 
8 apracp’, ‘HpaxAecc, oiov! 
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the door by Onesimus. Charisius has returned to his home xai 
dmavr’ ayaba (H*, vv. 523, 531)- 

It cannot be denied that the situation in the family of Charisius 
which the preceding discussion has disclosed is just the contrary 
of what we should naturally have expected. The guilty wife 
remains in her husband’s house, the husband goes away. And 
yet only such a situation will explain the state of mind in which 
we see Smicrines. If Charisius had already sent Pamphila away 
from his home, repudiating her as his wife, the divorce would 
have been legally accomplished by his act, and Smicrines would 
have been entitled to the dowry without making a disturbance— 
unless, indeed, Charisius might have resisted the claim for 
repayment by proving that Pamphila was not a virgin when he 
married her. And we know of no such provision in Attic law. 
But in the situation which the play discloses Smicrines is eager 
to take Pamphila away (H’, vv. 466, 481; H*, v. 504, and prob- 
ably R*) and to get back the dowry. From the attitude of 
Smicrines alone, therefore, we might know that it is Charisius, 
and not Pamphila, who has left the home. 

It has been consistently assumed by us in the foregoing dis- 
cussion that Charisius has deliberately chosen a plan of conduct 
that will force his wife to leave him, and that in forming this plan 
he has counted upon the avarice of Smicrines to bring Pamphila 
to such a decision. This view is so opposed to the prevailing 
interpretation of the character of Charisius that further reasons 
must be given for holding it. It is generally supposed that 
Charisius is trying to drown his grief by dissipation or that he 
has taken up with the music-girl to spite his wife. The latter 
idea is hardly tenable unless we assume also that he is looking 
forward to a reconciliation after Pamphila has been sufficiently 
punished. But there is no indication whatever of any such 
design. He recognizes later (H’, vv. 443 ff.) that he had been 
harsh and unfeeling in dealing with her; he had had no thought 
of forgiving her; his decision was irrevocable (v. 418, 008’ ¢axa 
ovyyveuns pépos ob0év). There is something to be said for the other 
interpretation—that he is deeply grieved and seeks comfort in 
wine and women—in that this would be a natural thing to do. 
But there is also much to be said against it. His relations with 
Habrotonon have been chaste;' in her view, he is wasting his 


1 Unless we assume that the situation is of more than three days’ duration. 
But this is probably the third day after Charisius’ discovery. 
29 


| 
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money (vv. 220 ff.). Again, when we see him after his discovery 
that he too is responsible for an illegitimate child, he is over- 
whelmed with the realization of the false position into which he 
has put himself, for one who has been a very model of propriety 
and of honor (v. 430). We can hardly avoid the impression 
that his present conduct is based upon a definite calculation of a 
certain result that seems to him worth the temporary sacrifice of 
his reputation—a separation that will not require the disclosure 
of the true reason. That means the return of the dowry, of 
course. So chivalrous a motive is not, I think, to be regarded as 
alien to the poet who conceived the character of Habrotonon. 

Let us glance for a moment at the legal situation. In Attic 
law the technical term for the repudiation of the wife by the 
husband is dworéumrew, for a separation by the act of the wife 
droeimew. Menander is cited by the grammarians as observing 
the correct distinction between these terms, Bekk. Anec., p. 431, 
6: ‘dwédure’ pév yur) rov avdpa déyerat, 6 
yuvaixa. ovrw Mévardpos.' It is possible that the quotation was 
taken from the Epitrepontes, for the situation was undoubtedly 
explained in the prologue. Now we do find in the prologue the 
word [droré]umev (M’, v. 10), and in v. 354, dmodeirew is used— 
both words no doubt in the technical legal meaning. These 
passages and the fact that Charisius has not taken the ordinary 
and easy course of drémreyyis justifies us in looking for a full 
explanation in the provisions of Attic law. Ifthe play were pre- 
served complete our knowledge of the law of the subject would 
be considerably more definite in certain respects. 

Either husband or wife could secure a separation on any 
grounds whatever, the husband by formally, i. e., probably 
always before witnesses, sending his wife away from his home.’ 
The wife, on the other hand, was obliged to appear in person 
before the archon and to file with him a written notification 
riv mpds dpyovra). We do not know 
whether or not the reasons alleged had to be satisfactory to the 
magistrate to make the separation legally effective. Either party 
seems to have had the right to a trial by recourse to a &ixn 
droméuyews OF drodeiews respectively. Whichever party took the 
initiative the dowry went back to the wife’s xipsos, except possibly 


1Cf. p. 201, 22 .... idiwe brav tov Gvdpa Ka 
xpnuativy mpoc Gvdpa 
? Meier-Schémann-Lipsius, Att. Proc. II, pp. 519 ff. 
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in the case of repudiation by the husband on the ground of 
infidelity or perhaps unchastity before marriage. On this point 
there is a difference of opinion among modern authorities and a 
total lack of evidence for Athens in the classical period.’ The 
few authors of a late period who touch on the subject assume that 
the husband retains the dowry if his wife is put away for adultery. 
While we may suspect that this is the underlying presumption in 
the Epitrepontes, yet we shall do well to leave Charisius’ possible 
claim, in case he had taken the initiative, entirely out of con- 
sideration in discussing the plot. 

Quite apart from the question of the dowry, which he does not 
desire to keep, Charisius has a sufficient motive in giving Pam- 
phila an opportunity and an excuse for leaving him. He loves 
her sincerely and deeply regrets that the knowledge of her 
unworthiness, as he considers it, was brought to him by his 
meddling slave (v. 207). Tocall in witnesses and before them 
formally to dismiss his wife would have been to expose her to the 
infamy that was attached to an unchaste woman. When, even 
after he has told her of his irrevocable decision no longer to 
regard her as his wife, she does not leave his house, Charisius 
decides that his only hope is in Smicrines, whose meanness he 
knows. He enters upon a course of life that is bound to arouse 
in Smicrines grave fears for the security of the dowry. Smicrines 
acts as he is expected to. But the plan did not reckon upon the 
unfailing love, greater because of her remorse, of Pamphila. 

What reason does Pamphila give her father for her refusal] to 
leave Charisius? Verse 442 (end of H’) gave the reason in an 
indirect quotation by Charisius, but the first part of the verse is 
lost. All attempts at restoration have been based upon the 
assumption that she now knows, as well as Smicrines, that 
Charisius also has an illegitimate son, and that this is the driynya 


1 Lipsius 1. c., n. 114, dissents from the opinion of Gans and Schémann, 
“dass der Mann, wenn er mit Grund seine Frau verstiess, die Mitgift behielt”, 
holding that the dowry was the property of the xipvoc, and that he should not 
be made to suffer by the fault of his ward. In Hermann-Bliimner Gr. 
Privatalt., p. 265, the general statement is barely qualified, ‘“ vielleicht nicht 
einmal den Fall des Ehebruchs abgerechnet”. Caillemer in Dar.-Sagl. s. 
Divortium, p. 320, thinks that the husband retained the dowry in such a case ; 
that though there is no evidence for Athens in the classical period, it is true 
of a later time in Greece and is supported by the analogy of Ephesus, Ditt. 
Syl. 344, 59. The late writers who touch on the question are Sopater VIII, 
p. 229 Walz, Libanius IV p. 582 Reiske, Achil. Tat. 8, 8. 


ae 
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which she must loyally bear with him. But this cannot have 
been the case.’ If she had known the truth she would have wel- 
comed it as an edriynya, for with the knowledge that her husband 
had been guilty before marriage of the same offense as she and 
was now likewise embarrassed by a nothos, she would have been 
able to look forward with some confidence to an ultimate recon- 
ciliation. The fact of Charisius’ error was not disclosed even to 
her father until toward the end of the play (v. 515), and to her 
by Charisius himself as soon as he learns the truth from Habro- 
tonon (after Q"). The nine missing letters should be restored to 
the following effect : 
Koww@vos Tov Biov, 
<mdvros dp’ > ov deiv rariynp’ aitny pvyeiv 
cup JeBnxds. 


The misfortune was her own; to flee it of her own accord (airjy) 
she would have to leave her husband’s house (dré\enyns), as Smic- 
rines insisted she should do. And to this she will not consent. 
In the same sense the corrupt verse 354, in which dmodcirew is 
alone certain, must also be interpreted and restored. 
Chaerestratus appears again in Q', a short fragment of nine 
verses coming from the bottom of a page. Apart from the restora- 
tion of his name in v. 2, which may be considered doubtful,” several 
other indications point directly to him. The person addressed is 
told that some third person has urged Onesimus to remain loyal 
to Charisius ; that Habrotonon is not to be considered a common 
woman or an hetaera; then something about her part in identi- 
fying the baby ; then the urgent appeal ¢devépov.® ~The speaker 
must be Onesimus and the person to be freed Habrotonon. It 


1 Charisius, after he has overheard the interview, conceives of Fate as saying 
to him in vv. 436 ff.: deifw oe, xphoer’ avrh, éxiderxOjoei—all futures pointing 
to the ultimate disclosure to Pamphila of his equal guilt. 

21 do not think it is, though it seems to exceed the space slightly. I am 
glad to yield the credit for this restoration to Sudhaus, whose article in 
Rh, Mus. (1908, p. 301) has just reached me.—Ké$rte now reports that the first 
letter is X and that the restoration is certain. 

3 Lefebvre’s cannot be construed with taddpiov nor with anything 
else in the context. It must be changed to the imperative. What follows 
supports this view of the passage. Kérte’s reading in v. 5, orovdi for Le- 
febvre’s viov 64, relieves a serious textual difficulty. After wasddpuv Korte 
reports o or ¢, then xu or «w (very uncertain), o and the combination exw are 
both excluded by the metre. No verb éxueu- seems suitable to the sense, 
which would be satisfied by orovdj dé xai é <EnbpnKé cor>. 
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has been a part of the plan of these conspirators that Habrotonon 
should gain her freedom if the plan succeeded (vv. 321, 341) and 
that Onesimus should have some reward, not stipulated, if Hab- 
rotonon could give it to him (vv. 326, 345). The scheme has 
now been carried through successfully and the time has come for 
the distribution of the rewards—first to Habrotonon, by the 
intercession of Onesimus, then to Onesimus, probably through 
the intercession of Habrotonon. It may be suspected that the 
compensation of Onesimus is the hand of Habrotonon. So much 
stress has been laid upon her chastity (vv. 262, 221) at the 
present time, and Onesimus asserts it with so much ardor here 
and at the end of the scene (top of H’),’ that we feel as if some 
such arrangement were being prepared for earlier in the play and 
consummated here. Onesimus is smitten with her charms in M’. 
#8e in v. 2 indicates that Habrotonon is present during this scene. 

To the continuation of this scene belongs Men. fr. 849 K., which 
Wilamowitz, Legrand and others recognized as belonging to the 
Epitrepontes. In granting the favors for which Onesimus had 
asked Chaerestratus says: 

Chaer.: o’, xai od mepiepyos «i. 
If the quotation formed a single verse a syllable is lacking. 
Knowing as we do the meddling tendencies of Onesimus, the 
declaration “I like you, Onesimus” would hardly be without 
some qualification regarding his besetting sin. Fr. 850 K., which 
comes from the same context, may be from a lecture of Chaeres- 
tratus on the dangers of meddling, or from the excuse of Onesi- 
mus, probably the latter : 
ovdey yap yAuKurepoy mavr’ eidévat. 

After H’ there is a long break in the papyrus. H’* must be 
separated from H’ by four pages. If a longer lacuna were 
assumed only two and one-half pages would be left for the early 
scenes in Act IV, in which Onesimus, Habrotonon, the Cook, 
and Sophrona, if not still others, take part, that is between xopoi 
in the Jernstedt fragment and H’. In the four-page interval 
between H? and H! falls Q. It is generally supposed that Q’ 
precedes Q’, but as soon as we recognize in the former a conver- 
sation between Onesimus and Chaerestratus in which Onesimus 
pleads for the liberty of Habrotonon, we see that this scene must 

1V. 462: “....and she must be chaste, else he (Charisius) would not have 


kept his hands off so charming a woman. And shall I?” (reading éyd 0” 
agéEouat ;), 
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follow Q’, in which Habrotonon accomplishes the service to 
Charisius on which her claim to a reward rests. Further, H° 
begins with the concluding lines of a speech by Onesimus which 
clearly follows his interview with Chaerestratus; the subject is 
Habrotonon. And finally, as Kérte has recently pointed out, 
since Q came from the bottom of the leaf it would have to be 
placed on pp. 9-10 of the quaternion if the verso followed the 
recto in the codex, and this would make H* a direct continuation 
of Q’, which is impossible. Q? Q' must therefore be assigned, 
with Korte, to pp. 7, 8 of the quaternion.’ 

Fragment M, which contains scanty remains of eighteen verse- 
beginnings and verse-ends on recto and verso respectively, was 
thought by Wilamowitz N. Jahrb., 1908, p. 62, to belong to the 
Epitrepontes, and Robert goes so far as to print it between NT" 
and NT*. Recognizable words which occur in it certainly sug- 
gest strongly this identification. But absolute certainty can be 
reached and M be made available for the reconstruction of the 
play only by the discovery of some new piece of papyrus that 
fits it or by the coincidence with some portion of M with a 
quotation that is already identified. Happily two of the verse- 
ends of the verso coincide, I believe, with the ends of the two full 
verses of Men. 600 K., which Croiset rightly assigned to the 
Epitrepontes. Wilamowitz surmised that 600 K. came from the 
exposition, and if the identification here suggested is correct, his 
conjecture is abundantly confirmed. 

Inv.6of the versothe restoration [wad |rpias iscertain. The word 
is used of Habrotonon by the questioner of Onesimus in 600 K. and 
in Tisch. v. 20. apaye v. 8 could hardly be filled out otherwise than 
rérrapa ye, giving another answer of the same kind as mavv pév od» 
in the quotation.* Here we have the advantage of knowing from 
the Tischendorf fragment that four talents were precisely the 
amount of Pamphila’s dowry. Above wWaarpias we have the letters 
vo ..o, which coincide, so far as they go, with the end of the line 
above ywdArpiay in frag. 600, viz. With the 


1 The correct position of Q between H? and H was found by Lefebvre, and 
Legrand suspected that the order was Q? Q!. But the interpretation which 
he and others have given of Q* differs essentially from that here advocated. 

? Lefebvre does not indicate that anything was written after o. But in a 
number of cases we must assume letters after the last reported traces. In gen- 
eral the fact must be recognized that the first editor has reported with great 
fidelity what he saw. 
> The unusual anapaestic close as in Ar. Ran. 1203, 1227. 


‘ 
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exception that we have the accusative in the quotation and the 
genitive here the remains of M? have all the appearance of being 
a portion of the same dialogue between Onesimus and his 
questioner as that from which the quotation is taken. The 
topics which the two speakers would be likely to follow appear 
in the verse-ends in due order: music-girl, dowry, exposure (I 
had thought of [&:eAéy]yovr: 87 before I had a theory), repudiation 
of the wife, the money again, punishment, the mistress separated 
from the house, the nurse, the dark-browed (or cvvodpus) beauty. 
To place M’ in the first Act seems necessary even if frag. 600 is 
not to be incorporated in it. 

At first sight the discrepancy between the second verse of the 
quotation and v. 6 of M? may seem to place an insuperable ob- 
jection in the way of the incorporation here proposed. But when 
we reflect upon the chances in favor of a departure from the 
original text in quotation, illustrated by numberless instances, 
this may seem to bea minor objection after all. Many times a 
passage is intentionally adapted to meet the needs of the user, or 
only the pertinent word or phrase is kept intact while the context 
suffers modification ; and the usual dangers of corruption in the 
process of transmission are multiplied for the quotation.’ Fur- 
ther in this quotation the line of which WaArpray is the last word is 
already imperfect in all three of the writers where it is found. 
To remedy this error Wilamowitz and Leo have proposed to 
insert the article before the proper name. But this is only a pro- 
visional expedient and does not improve the diction of the 
passage. The article is not desired before ‘ABpérovoy ri» WaArpsav. 
The error lies deeper. Now the passage is quoted in the scholia 
toArist. De interpretatione, and twice in the Rhetores Graeci ed. 
Walz as a good illustration of the rhetorical effect of a quick 
answer following upon the question. It is a stock illustration, 
used in the schools. The second verse was much more likely to 
be modified than the first or third because it was of no importance 
in the illustration, and further, if the verse were too suggestive in 


10f the 23 quotations from the four new plays which are derived from 
Menander texts only 8 are verbally exact, and most of these are short quota- 
tions, ranging from single words to two and a half verses. The changes in 
six of the rest may be regarded as intentional adaptations rather than as care- 
less quotations. Only three or four seem to be due wholly to errors of trans- 
mission. The substitution of single words is one of the vices of quotation ; 
g., woveiy for roeiv in 722 K., for in g20 K. 
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its phrasing it was likely to be modified intentionally on that 
account. When we consider these possibilities, the actual loss of 
a syllable, the coincidence in all but the final letter, and the — 
remarkable suitability of the quoted passage to the dialogue in 
M’, we are disposed to look with suspicion upon the colorless 
éxov. It has displaced a trisyllabic word whose presence rendered 
the passage less suitable for the lecture room. épac6eis would 
satisfy all the conditions (cf. Spivns épaoeis Timocl. fr. 23). 

According to the cues furnished by the ends of the lines, which 
are more significant in a dialogue than in long speeches, the 
passage may be reconstructed somewhat as follows: 


M2. <Dav.: ody cov, mpds bea >o<ipe>, 
6. <6 viv epaadeis ‘ABpordvov ris pias, 
<éynp’ ; Ones.: mdvv pév odv. Dav.: déyo> ver 
< drt mpoix’ €\aBe Ones.: radavra rérr > apa ye. 
<vdOov yuvaixa duedéy> xo(y)re 
10. <(rexovcay ovx amoné>prew’ iva 
<ravrny proOwodpevos. Dav.: (8)ixn 
<airn rotré cov Bow > 
15. <Onmes.: ddd’ ér’ xarapeéves per’ pias. 
1d yivatoy rodro, > vy ! 
TaUTHV ey@ 


peAavo > dpus. 


xouredy pap.—1o. Colon before iva in pap.—12. pap.—14. Colon 
after olxiac pap.—15. Hesych., E. M.s. aupia: rpodéc, cf. Herond. 1, 7.— 
18, weAdvogpve Hesych. Possibly cbvogpue, cf. Theoc. 8, 73.—In M! read in 4. 
dAgrat, 10, TAgov H, 11. avTdv diarioa: mpdc.—KSrte, Ber. d. sachs. Gesell. d. Wiss. 
LX, p. 131, reports oyuusac, Lefebvre could make out only wuag. If Korte is 
right the fragment cannot be assigned to this play. But appearances are 
strongly agaiust Kérte’s reading, which should be verified. 


Who is the interlocutor of Onesimus in this scene? There are 
only three possibilities, in my opinion: Smicrines, a mpécwmrov 
mporarixdy, OF Davus. Syriscus is excluded by the fact that he 
and Onesimus do not know each other in the second Act (v. 177). 
The Cook has not yet arrived (v. 166). The subject matter 
excludes Smicrines. The poet would not have used a protatic 
character if one of the other characters was available. Now 
Davus is present in the next Act, though the motive for his 
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appearance is unknown. If he participated in the first Act his 
presence in the second would be self-explanatory. He was 
passing through the deme on some errand not connected with 
Charisius or his household. He meets Onesimus, who is about 
to go to the city to engage a cook. The two are old friends and 
stop to gossip. Then Davus proceeds on his errand. On his 
return journey he falls in with Syriscus in front of the house of 
Chaerestratus, and their quarrel and the arbitration follow. 
Smicrines is also present in Act I. When we first see him in 
Act II (v. 5) he has just come from his first interview with his 
daughter. He too probably talked with Onesimus in the first 
Act. Certain words in M’ point to him as the speaker ; e. g., he 
complains of Charisius (dcoros, mivew), but does not regard the 
quarrel as serious ; he hopes to effect a reconciliation (airdy dad- 
<icat (-w) Ovyarépa Onesimus does not tell him all 
he knows—about Habrotonon, the daily banquets with expensive 
cooks, the crowd of invited guests, etc. Smicrines learns about 
all these things later, when he has returned to the city (v. 362). 
We suspect that Davus, to whom Onesimus talked freely, 
repeated the gossip in town and that in this way it came to the 
ears of Smicrines after a time. This leads to the conjecture that 
M’ preceded M’, i. e., that Davus departed for the city before 
the arrival of Smicrines. Certainly it would seem more appro- 
priate, from the point of view of dramatic structure, that the expo- 
sition, which is effected through the dialogue between Onesimus 
and Davus, should precede the arrival of Smicrines, whose errand 
introduced the action proper. In the interval of 18 verses be- 
tween M? and M' we may assume that Davus takes his departure. 
The first words of Smicrines which are preserved (v. 2 of M’) 
may be his first words after his entrance, and the speaker in the 
preceding verse is most likely Onesimus, who remains silent during 
the monologue that follows. A dialogue between Onesimus and 
Smicrines would then insue. On this hypothesis, that the verso 
preceded the recto, the position of M would be on pp. 15-16 of 
the quaternion. The other possibility, pp. 11-12, would give 
undue length to the first Act. Since M is from the bottom of 
the leaf, some 25 verses of text preceded M’—either a brief mon- 
ologue by Onesimus interrupted by the entrance of Davus, or a 
dialogue from the start, as in the Heros. The beginning of the 
Epitrepontes—title, hypothesis, personae, and a few lines of the 
text—would accordingly be on p. 14 of the quaternion. 
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With the facts in our possession we are now able to estimate 
somewhat more closely the extent of the play and of its main 
divisions. Without entering into a discussion of the various 
questions involved as regards the Epitrepontes or considering 
the relation of the Epitrepontes to the other plays in the Cairo 
papyrus, we give here what seems to be a plausible arrangement 
of the Acts’ in the three quaternions through which this play 
ran, with greater detail in the portions which have been con- 
sidered in this paper. For convenience these quaternions will be 
designated x, y, and z respectively. 


ANALYSIS OF THE EPITREPONTES. 


Epit. Quat. 
page. page. Contents. 
Act I. 
1 x14 Title, hypothesis, personae. Beginning of ActI. Enter Onesi- 


mus from house of Chaerestratus, Davus from the country. 
Sc. 1: Onesimus, Davus, 


2 15 Sc.lcontinued. M?. 
8 16 Exit Davus to city. Sc.2: Onesimus alone. Enter Smicrines 
from city. Sc. 3: Onesimus, Smicrines. 
4 y 1 £4Se.8continued. Exit Smicrines into house of Charisius. Sc. 4: 
Onesimus alone. 
5 2 Sc.4continued. ExitOnesimustocity. Endof Act I (ca. 133 vv.)* 
Enter from city Chorus of banqueters (?).t 
Act II. 
5 2 Enter Syriscus‘ from country, Davus soon after from city. 
Sc.1: Syriscus, Davus. 
6 8 Sc. 1 continued. Enter Smicrines from house of Charisius. 
Sc. 2: Syriscus, Davus, Smicrines. 
7-11 48 D?%,C!, B®. End of Act II (ca. 215 vv.). Enter Chorus 
(from house of Chaerestratus, or from the cityt) after B*,v. 19. 
Act ITI. 
11-16 8-18 B?(vv.20ff.), B*, Bt, C3, C4, [D3]=NT!. Enter Smicrines from 
city. NT'. Enter Onesimus and Cook soon after. 
17 14 Onesimus and Cook. 
18 15 Smicrinesalone. R*and frag. Tisch.1-16. Enter Chaerestratus 
and Onesimus. 
19 16 Smicrines, Chaerestratus, Onesimus. R!, frag. Jern. Exeunt 


omnes. End of Act III (ca. 302 vv.). Enter Chorus from 
house of Chaerestratus. 


*If we assume a proiogue by Onesimus before the entrance of Davus two more 
pages of quaternion x would be needed, making ca. 1200 vv. for the play. 

t+It is probable that there was no choral intermission between Act I and Act 
IL; we are told in v. 195 that the guests (chorus) are arriving. 


1 While the justice of Legrand’s contention Rev. ét. anc. 10, pp. 3 ff., must 
be acknowledged, that we have no authority for assuming that the Menandrean 
play was divided into five acts, yet the Epitrepontes does very naturally fall 
into five divisions. 
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Act IV. 


Rest of fr. Jern. Enter Onesimus from house of Chaerestratus. 
Sc. 1: Onesimus alone. 

Lost. 

H}, H?. 

Charisius, Onesimus, Habrotonon. Q?. 

At close of scene exit Charisius into his own house. End of 
Act IV (?) (ca. 270 vv.). Enter Chorus from house of Chaeres- 
tratus; at close of performance exit Chorus to city? 


Act V. 


Chaerestratus, Onesimus, Habrotonon. Sc.1: these three. Q!, 

Lost. Exeunt Chaerestratus and Habrotonon. 

Exit Onesimus into house of Charisius. Enter Smicrines from 
city, Sophrona from house of Charisius. Enter Onesimus 
from house of Charisius. 

Lost. Exeunt omnes. End of Act V (ca. 200 vv.). End of play 
(ca. 1120 vv.). 


EDWARD CAppPs. 


IIIL—GILDAS, LIBELLUS QUERULUS DE EXCIDIO 
BRITANNORUM AS A SOURCE OF GLOSSES IN 
THE COTTONIENSIS (CLEOPATRA A III=WW. 
338-473) AND IN THE CORPUS GLOSSARY. 


In volume V, pp. 466-67 of the Journal of Eng]. and Germ. Phil. 
I had assumed the existence of an OE. Jape (/apa) ‘loop, leash’ 
as the forerunner of ME. /owfe ‘amentum, ansa, corrigia’ = NE. 
loop on the strength of lypenwyrhta ‘byrseus’, WW. 275, 25= 
359, 5 and the Leiden gloss catasta* lupa, Glogger’s edition, p. 
33, 15, 26 = Hessels, p. 10, vI 11, which gloss I read catastam: 
lupan. For confirmation I had referred to the Gildas passage, 
item mittit satellitum canumque prolixiorem catastam, where 
catasta undoubtedly occurs in the sense claimed by me for OE. 
lipe. Though years ago I had conceived the idea and collected 
some proof for it that Gildas must be among the sources of 
glosses in the Epinal-Erfurt-Corpus-Leiden glossaries, I was not 
prepared at the time I wrote the article for the Journal to claim 
with positiveness the gloss in question for the Gildas passage 
quoted, but Glogger,’ following up the scent I had indicated, has 
now placed it beyond doubt by tracing to Gildas the whole 
number of glosses exhibited in the Leidensis under the heading 
Incipit Breuis Exsolutio. He also accepts my view concerning 
the reading and interpretation of /upd, while Hessels, p. 240 of 
his edition, is rather sceptical. For the OE. /a@fe posited by me 
and Holthausen as precursor of NE. Joop he says, ‘we require an 
A. S. op’ since ‘every E. 00 comes from A. S. 4’. The only known 
exception to this rule he contends to be OE. v#m,? which accord- 
ing to him became 700m in NE. because the old vowel sound was 
preserved by the 7 preceding. The same reason might be brought 
forward in explanation of the instance quoted by Holthausen, viz., 


NE. droopb=ON. dripa. A similar case is NE. drook=OE. 


1Das Leidener Glossar, 3. Teil A: Verwandte HSS. und Erganzungen, p. 
11-12, Augsburg, 1908. 

?He also mentions OE. /#s = NE. /ouse, but that must bea slip, for use 
rhymes with house. 


i 
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bracan.' However, no 7 is preceding in the following instances: 
NE. uncouth=OE. uncap; NE. dial. cooscot=OE. cascote; NE. 
pook,’ by the side of puck, = OE. paca; NE. stoop = OE. stapian ; 
NE. dial. sloom = OE. slama.’ I believea closer search will reveal 
a still greater number of exceptions to the rule, but the instances 
given will suffice to substantiate my claim that NE. Joop may well 
go back to the OE. /afe (-a) assumed by me for the Leiden gloss 
catasta. lupa, Glogger 75, 26. 

The phonological difficulty thus being removed, everything 
else is clearly in favor of my view. To be sure, there are two 
Gildas passages to which our gloss might seem to have reference, 
either the one I had quoted, ed. Migne, Patrologia Latina Vol. 
69, 345 B, or ut ad carcerem vel CATASTAM foenalem .. . tra- 
heremini, ed. Migne Vol. 69, 390C. However, as Glogger rightly 
points out, reference to this latter passage is hardly probable, 
“schon wegen der arithmetischen Rethenfolge’’, and, moreover, 
lupa would have to be assumed to mean ‘ place or contrivance for 
execution or torture’ for which there is no warrant either in Latin 
or Old English. The only reference, then, left is to the passage 
quoted first where, as I have shown, cafasta stands in the sense 
in which Aldhelm, the imitator of Gildas, employs it in his 
Epistola ad Eahfridum, p. 94, 27 (ed. Giles): ceu aper truculen- 
tus molossorum CATASTA ringente vallatus, that is to say, it means 
a leash, lead or string of animals or men. This is well borne out 
in the Gildas passage by the explanatory catervam which, accord- 
ing to Migne, Bibl. P. P. Paris. exhibits. And with that is in 
accord the OE, interpretation wevod which we find for ca¢asta in 
the Cottoniensis as printed WW. 379, 8. In fact, I believe it to 
be strong corroborative evidence for the assumption of an OE. 
lape ‘leash’ in the Leiden gloss. For just as the cluster of 
glosses among which catasta* lupa occurs in the Leidensis, so 
catasta werod with its surrounding glosses in the Cottoniensis can 
be traced to Gildas and catasta* lupa as well as catasta werod fit 
in only with the catastam quoted above from Migne 345 B. No 
less than eleven Gildas glosses are in the neighborhood and they 
form with catasta werod a fairly consecutive, if not continuous, 
series of interpretation, as may be seen from the following : 


1 Note the occurrence of dvoc ‘usus’ in Beda, Leechdoms, the OE. Martyrol, 
and Greg. Dial. 
?Compare Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill. 
So Kluge. Sweet assumes s/uma, 
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WW. 379°: caumate swole=Gildas ed. Migne . ‘ 341 B 
379' : carpebantur weran slitene = ibid. . 344A 
379° : catasta werod=ibid. . ‘ , ‘ 345 B 
379° : celeumatis seleopes=ibid. . ‘ 346 C 
379°: colludio besmitenesse=ibid. . 353 B 
379": conpediuntur beop gecyspte =ibid. . ‘ 357 A 
379”: caprarius gathiorde=ibid. . 363 B 
379": contestabor ic cype = ibid. ‘ 376 D 
379"': concisius hludur = ibid. ° ‘ ‘ 379 A 
379°: conpluitur bid gerined = ibid. ‘ 381 D 
379°: cimbula lytlum scipe= ibid. . 388 A 
379": conpilabal stel and copade'= ibid. . 389 B 


I subjoin the passages in which the words glossed occur: 


WW. 379°: guast in alto Titane incalescente CAUMATE. M. 
341 B. 
379': invidiae capacibus ungulis CARPEBANTUR. M. 


344 A. 

379° : ttem mittit satellitum canumque prolixiorem CATAS- 
TAM. M. 345 B. 

379° : alii transmarinas petebant regiones, cum ululatu 
magno ceu CELEUSMATIS vice hoc modo sub velo- 
rum sinibus cantantes. M. 346 C. 

379°: . . » tllam, cujus dudum COLLUDIO’ ac suggestione 
tantae sunt peccatorum subitae moles. M. 353 B. 

. tstorum commanipulari, cujus COLLUDIO ef 

uxortis dolo Nabothinnocens.... . oppressus est 
M. 356 C. 


1QOn the strength of this gloss Bosworth-Toller has in his Dictionary copian 
‘to plunder, pillage, steal.’ He does not seem to be aware that copade belongs 
together with copped ‘ having the top cut off, polled’ he quotes from Cod. Dipl. 
Kmbl. v. 240, 28-29: Zo pan coppedan porne, and Thorpe, Diplom. 145, 29 
Andlang weges on pa coppedan ac, and so farther on with copp ‘ conus’, Napier 
OEG. 1, 1562 cono coppe = ibid. 32,6. To be sure, Judas was reputed as a 
thief (fur), but when the glossator designated his activities by copade he re- 
ferred to him asa grafter who tried to make a profit on the monies entrusted to 
him; may be was a Minzkipper, too. Certainly, copian = coppian is not so 
much furari as praccidere. It is related to Low German, Middle German 
happen ‘lop off, trim’, and farther on, to ippen, OE. forcippian ‘ praecidere’ 
in the Regius Psalter, H. 2". 

2 The glossator’s interpretation shows he mixed up col/udio with colluvio. He 
may have found in his copy co//udio which he read collubio=colluvio, There 
are a number of such instances. Compare also WW. 492, 16 and 18. 
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guid illis, gui propriis scelerum suorum criniculis 
COMPEDIUNTOR, M. 357 A. 


: sed eram pastor CAPRARIUS vellicans sycomoros. M. 


363 B. This is a passage Gildas quotes from 
Amos VII 14, where the Vulgate reads armenta- 
riUus. 

Cui loguar et CONTESTABOR ui audiat? M.376D. 
This is Gildas quotation from Jerem. VI 10. 

Auribus quoque percipite Micheam ac si coelestem 
guandam tubam adversus subdolos populi princt- 
pes CONCISIUS personantem. M. 379 A. 

Tu es terra guae non COMPLUITUR. M. 381 D. 
This is Gildas’ quotation from Ezek. XXII 24, 
where the Vulgate reads ¢u es terra immunda et 
non compluta in die furoris. 


>... undis in despecta ingenit nostri CYMBULA 


Stuctuabimur. M. 388 A. 

ludas namque loculos COMPILABAT, vos Ecclesiae 
donaria filiorumque animas eius vastatis. M. 
389 B. 


Another batch of Gildas interpretation is represented by the 
glosses WW. 389*—390°; only one of these does not belong to 
Gildas, viz., WW. 390’ destinare to ansendan. It has crept in 
from Aldhelm (ed. Giles, p. 79") who furnishes the main bulk of 
the other glosses in the Cottoniensis. But the rest, ten in num- 
ber, form a fairly coherent mass of Gildas glosses, the first two 
being taken from the very first paragraph of the author’s preface 
to his Liber Querulus: 


WW. 3890”: 

389“ 
389": 
389°: 
389%: 


dispendium wom = Gildas ed. Migne 330 D- 
331 A. 


: desidiosorum slawera = ibid. 


delatoribus wregendum = ibid. 337 A. 
diuortio hiwgedale, geflite = ibid. 337 C. 
destinatur wes onsended = ibid. 340 A. 


: de curricis of cretum = ibid. 341 B. 

: demetarum ametenra = ibid. 350 C. 

: deciduam gewitendlic = ibid. 351 C. 

: disceptauimus we flitan = ibid. 367 B. 
: diffitemur we widsacad = ibid. 370 A. 


379? 
379°: 
379": 
379”: 
| 379 
390° 
390° 
390° 
390° 
390° 
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The corresponding passages are as follows: 
ww. . . guippe qui commune bonorum DISPENDIUM 
389°:)3 malorumque cumulum lacrymosis querelis de- 
guia vero non tam fortissimorum 
militum enuntiare trucis belli pericula mthi statu- 
tum est quam DESIDIOSORUM. M. 330D-331A. 

: comminata...a principe morte DELATORIBUS 

militum ejusdem. M. 337 A. 

389%: guorum (sc. sanctorum) sepulturae et passionum 
loca, st non lugubri DIVORTIONE barbarorum... 
adimerentur, non minimum intuentium mentibus 
ardorem divinae charitatis incuterent. M. 337 C. 
For divortione the editions have divortio and that 
was evidently also in the glossator’s copy. 

389%: Cui mox DESTINATUR legio. M. 340 A. 

3907: ... emergunt certatim DE CURICIS. M.341B. The 
talk is of the wickerwork coracles in which the 
invaders came over the Irish Sea. The glossator, 
however, thought of ‘carts’ and, in fact, the Bibl. 
P.P. Paris. has carruchis. 

390°: Quid tu guogue.....DEMETARUM Vor- 
tipori, stupide riges? M.350C. Here again the 
glossator made a mistake mixing up demetatarum 
with Demetarum. 

390‘: ... et habens veram vitam, perennem profecto, non 
DECIDUAM. M. 351 C. 

390°: Hactenus cum regibus patriae non minus prophe- 
tarum oraculis quam nostris sermonibus DISCEP- 
TAVIMUS. M. 367 B. 

390° : guod nec vehementer et nos DIFFITEMUR. M. 370 A. 


Smaller groups of Gildas glosses in the Cottoniensis the following 
seem to be: 


WW. 365°: concussionibus rednessum=Gildas ed. Migne 336A 


365“: confoti afedde= ibid. . ‘ 338 C 
369”: condicio redin=ibid. . 369 B 
369”: clauicularius cegbora = ibid. . ‘ 373 B 


The corresponding passages are: 

WW. 365°: ... tmbellemque populum sed infidelem non tam 
Jerro et igni machinisque ... guam solis minis 
vel judiciorum CONCUSSIONIBUS....... edictis 


| 
| 
| 
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subjugavit. M.336A. The meaning is: Rome 
held Britanny in subjection not so much by mili- 
tary measures as by mere threats, law court 
thunder, edicts. The Corpus Glossary, with 
whom the Cottoniensis has this gloss in common 
as so many others, reads rednisse. I cannot help 
thinking that the original interpretation was 
something like punorradum rednissa. 

365“: omnes exsultant filit, gremio ac si matris Ecclesiae 
CONFOTI. M. 338 C. 


369”: si talis coemptionis CONDITIO..... . ingesta fuisset, 
M. 369 B. 

369": . . inversis pedibus crucis affixus ... patibulo, ut 
CLAVICULARIUS tlle .... M. 373 B. 


Another small cluster is represented by 

WW. 355”: arcis fastennes = Gildas ed. Migne 341 C. 
355: a lanionibus from hylderum=ibid. 342 A. 
355°: arrectas upp arehte = ibid. 344 A. 


The corresponding passages are: 
WW. 355”: Statuitur ad haec in edito ARCIS acies ad pugnam. 
M. 341 C. 
355": sicut agnit A LANIONIBUS, t/a deflendi cives ab 
inimicis discerpuntur. M. 342 A. 
355°: non ignoti rumoris penniger ceu volatus ARRECTAS 
omnium penetrat aures. M. 344 A. 


A somewhat larger batch of Gildas glosses we have in the following: 


WW. 3097”: excidium hryre = Gildas ed. Migne P 345A 
397": epimoenia fostrapas=ibid. . 345 C 
397°: editiorem hearan = ibid. ‘ 352A 
397%: eheu walawa=ibid. . 353 C 


397°: exactores gerefan = ibid. ‘ , ‘ 375 C 


The corresponding passages are: 


WW. 307”: adinvenientes tale praesidium, immo EXCIDIUM 
patriae. M. 345A. 
397" Liem queruntur non affluenter sibt EPIMENIA con- 
tribut. M. 345 C. 
397": ... guem cunctis pene Britanniae ducibus tam 
vegno fecit quam status lineamento EDITIOREM. 
M. 352A. 


| 

| 
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397%: Heu! si guidem parum auribus captasti propheti- 
cam objurgationem. M. 353 C. The glossator 
may have found Zheu for Heu in his copy. 

397°: Populum meum EXACTORES sui spoliaverunt. M. 
375C. Thisis Gildas’ quotation from Isaiah III 12. 


Quite a number of detached small groups of Gildas glosses are 
found under the letter I. So we have 


WW. 422": inminente etwesendre'=Gildas ed. Migne 347A 
422°: ingesta ondoen=ibid. . 369 B 
Confugiunt...tam avide quam apes alvearii pro- 
cella IMMINENTE. M. 347 A. 
. . St talis profecto coemptionis condicio ab impu- 
dentibus istis non dicam apostolo Petro, sed cuili- 
bet sancto sacerdoti . . . INGESTA /uisset. 
M. 369 B. 
Then there follows a group of three: 
WW. 422”: intransmeabili unoferfere =—Gildas ed. Migne 333 C 
422": inbellem orwige=ibid. . ‘ 336A 
422": initiatum gesteped, gehalgodne=ibid. . 339 A 
The passages are: 


WW. 422”: cuius diffusione et ut ita dicam INTRANSMEABILI 
undigue circulo..... M. 333 C. 
422": INBELLEM gue populum....... edictis subjugavit. 
M. 336 A. 
422": ... ritu tyrannico et tumultuante INITIATUM milile 
Maximum mittit. M. 339 A. 


Quite alone seems to stand : 


WW. 427”: inheret oncliofad =Gildas ed. Migne 368 A: si 
tamen sanctionibus INHAERET. 


But this solitary instance is followed by a group of four: 


WW. 427": insertum ingeseted = Gildas ed. Migne 331 D 
427°°: in olitorum in geweaxenra = ibid. 332 B 
427°: in cucumerario on wyrtiune = ibid. 357 C 
427": inmane ungemetlic = ibid. 363 B 


The corresponding passages are: 


WW. 427": Legebam Apostoli voce oleastri ramum bonae olivae 
INSERTUM /uisse. M. 331 D. 


1Supply ysée (procella). 2 This seems to refer to another source. 
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427°: Tibine ... talis cura committitur, ut... contra 
hunc INOLITORUM scelerum funem ... serves 
depositum tibi creditum? M. 332 B. 

427”: Derelinquetur, inquit filia Sion... sicut tugurium 
IN CUCUMERARIO. M. 357 C. This is Gildas’ 
quotation from Isaiah I 8. 

427”: Audite itague haec, gui contribulatis IMMANE pau- 
perem. M. 363 B. The glossator has overlooked 
the fact that zmmane in this quotation of Gildas 
from Amos VIII 4 functions asadverb. /mmane 
is absent from the Vulgate text; for contribulatis 
it reads conteritis. 


A larger group we again meet with under the letter M: 
WW. 447": muttire abyffan = Gildas ed. Migne ‘ 332 C 


447”: murotenus wid done weall=ibid. . , 341 C 
447”: marcebat lenede = ibid. ‘ 341 C 
4477: minacibus heum=ibid. . 346 C 


447°: meretricabitur forliged = ibid. : ‘ 363 B 
The corresponding passages are: 
WW. 447": Quid tu nugando MUTTIRE disponis? M. 332C. 
447”: ... solito confidentius omnem aquilonalem.... 
partem pro indigenis MUROTENUS capessunt. 
M. 341 C. 
447%: Statuitur ad haec in edito acies... quae diebus ac 
noctibus stupido sedili MARCEBAT. M. 341 C. 
447": alii a montanis collibus, MINACIBUS praeruptis 
vallati...in patria licet trepidi perstabant. 
M. 346 C. 
447": Uxor tua in civitate MERETRICABITUR. This is 
Gildas’ quotation from Amos VII 17; the Vul- 
gate reads fornicabitur. M. 363 B. 


Another larger group is found under the letter O: 
WW. 462”: obrasum ascefen = Gildas ed. Migne . 340 B 


462”: obulum sceat = ibid. 367 D 
462”: oscitantes ganiende= ibid. . ‘ 368 C 
462”: obtigit gelamp= ibid. . 375 B 


462”: olitant geara gewunan odde pewnundiiw = ibid. 389 D 
The corresponding passages are: 


WW. 462”: ...ne penitus misera patria deleretur nomenque Ro- 
manum quod verbis tantum apud eos auribus 
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resultabat, vel exterarum gentium opprobrio 
OBROSUM Vilesceret. M. 340 B. 

462": .... egenis eleemosynam esse dandam summits e 
labris praedicantes, sed ipsi vel OBOLUM non 
dantes. M. 367 D. 

462”: ad praecepta sanctorum...OSCITANTES ac stupidos. 


M. 368 C. 
.. . decepto...ut parum quid panis 
et aqguae sumeret, OBTIGIT... M. 375 B. 


462”: Oinimict Dei et non sacerdotes, VETERANI malo- 
vum et non pontifices. M.389 D. I believe with 
Hessels, and in fact have done so before I knew 
he shared my view, that the Leiden gloss o//itanz. 
senes, Glogger, p. 81, 56, 26, refers to this passage, 
and is proof that Gildas wrote o/itani which 
probably was glossed in some text veferani and 
gradually superseded by that. Further proof is 
the above gloss in the Cottoniensis ; the print has 
obtani; that we must read this o/ifani seems to 
me perfectly plain, and it is borne out by the OE. 
interpretation which well fits in with the Gildas 
passage quoted and confirms my view. 


Somewhat doubtful I feel concerning the following small group 
under the letter L: 

WW. 438”: luxerat heofde = Gildas ed. Migne. ‘ 331 C 

438": lanio slaga = ibid. 351 A 

438": laguoenas ambras = ibid. . ‘ ‘ 371 B 


The corresponding passages are: 
WW. 438”: dum ita eosdem statu prospero viventes egregios 
LUXERAT, ut diceret. M. 331 C. 
438": . . . Cuneglasse, Romana lingua LANIO fulve. 
M. 351 A. 
438": ... cum LAGENAS viris tenentibus egregias in man- 
thus. M. 371 B.... ef LAGENAS Splendidissimo 
ignis lumine noctu coruscantes. M. 371 B. 


It must be admitted the interstice between the supposed place 
of provenience of these glosses is rather large; still, they seem to 
be interrelated. Anyway, in the groups just dealt with there is 
never represented a perfectly continuous line of Gildas interpre- 
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tation, running from page to page, yet their relation to thi 
author seems to be sufficiently apparent and their cumulative 
evidence makes strongly for Gildas as their source. Different it 
is with the scattered glosses which are traceable to Gildas, but 
can be accounted for also from other sources. 

Of such description are the following : 

WW. 408”: ferarum wilddeora may refer to Gildas ed. Migne 
342 A, ita deflendi cives ab inimicis discerpuntur, ut commemo- 
vatio eorum FERARUM assimilaretur agrestium, but just as 
possible is the reference to Gildas’ imitator, Aldhelm, who in the 
cat riddle (ed. Giles, p. 265, No. 6°) says: ef vaga venatrix 
vimabor lustra FERARUM. Of a certainty mastigias da lela, 
WW. 442°, which on the face.of it might seem to hail from Gildas 
ed. Migne 336 D, suorumgque quosdam prepositos relinquentes, 
indigenarum dorsis MASTIGIAS, owes its origin rather to Aldhelm 
ed. Giles, p. 77, 32 wvectionis MASTIGIAS, as is plainly shown by 
the surrounding glosses, all of which are from Aldhelm: WW. 
442'=Aldhelm, p. 58, 31, WW. 442’?=ibid., p. 59, 16, WW. 
442°=ibid., p. 75, 18, WW. 442‘=ibid., p. 76,6, WW. 442°= 
ibid., p. 76, 27, WW. 442°=ibid., p. 77, 15, WW. 442" = ibid., 
Pp. 77, 29, WW. 442”=ibid., p. 77, 32, WW. 442" =ibid., p. 
79, 30-31, WW. 442“=ibid., p. 81, 34. Just so WW. 343” 
arceretur adrifen, bewered were, which at first sight would seem 
to go back to Gildas ed. Migne, 339 C, sz hosts longius ARCERE- 
TUR, must be attributed to Aldhelm, p. 69, 25, eas of the 
neighboring Aldhelm glosses. 

WW. 403” fimum gor may be claimed for Gildas ed. Migne 
363 D, effundam .. . carnes corum sicut FIMUM boum, which is 
Gildas’ quotation from Sophon, I 17, the Vulgate reading (effun- 
dentur) ... corpora eorum sicut stercora, but it may just as well 
have originated from Orosius VII 8, 8, Aasstm FIMUM in os eius 
coniectantibus. There are certainly a number of Orosius glosses 
in the Cottoniensis which it shares with the Corpus Glossary as 
it does some Gildas glosses we shall come to presently. So, too, 
WW. 386°” may refer to Gildas 370 D and 369C, but are rather 
from the Scriptures, 2 Reg. 17, 16 and Gen. 46, 34, in view of the 
fact that all the surrounding glosses are Scripture glosses. 

With hardly more confidence we can pronounce on the Gildas 
provenience of WW. 385' devincxit geband; this occurs fol- 
lowed by decerni in the Corpus Glossary D 81, 82, and both are 
found in Gildas, the former in Migne 349 A, the latter 344 C, 
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which, however, may at the same time be claimed for Orosius 
II 5, 9, IV 16, 16, VI 15, 1, and color is given to that claim by 
the deglobere flean following in both and met with in Orosius 
VII 4,4. Also obtinuit ofercom, WW. 459° may be an Orosius 
gloss (Oros. VI 2, 4) or refer to Gildas ed. Migne 332C; the 
latter is made somewhat probable by the following odzectionibus 
gestalum, WW. 459° =Corpus Glossary O 105, which I have not 
been able to trace to Orosius; it is found in Gildas ed. Migne 
332C, Praeoccupabant igitur se mutuo talibus OBJECTIONIBUS 
vel multo his mordacioribus, veluti condebitores sensus mei. Ob- 
serve, too, that condebitores of the same passage is one of the 
Gildas glosses peculiar to the Corpus Glossary, C 826, and in the 
next neighborhood there are C 828, concussionibus rednisse, and 
C 829 confoti afoedde, both of which we have previously found to 
belong to Gildas. 

As to the following, I have somewhat more confidence in as- 
cribing them to Gildas: 


WW. 385°: degencraverat mispah=Gildas ed. Migne 346B 
393°: expeditionibus firdum = ibid. . 341A 
4177: humare bemyldan = ibid. , ‘ 344 B 
426”: intentarentur weran beotende’ = ibid. . 374 C 
438%: deena lio=ibid. . 335A 
456": nodorum rapba=ibid. . 342A 
456": non abortabit no miscalfad = ibid. , 364 C 


The corresponding passages are: 


WW. 385°: /fa enim DEGENERAVERAT vinea illa olim bona in 

amaritudinem versa. M. 346 B. 

393°: denuntiantes nequaguam se tam laboriosis EXPEDI- 
TIONIBUS posse frequentius vexari. M. 341 A. 

417”: quae (sc. lues) in brevi tempore tantam ejus multi- 
tudinem ... slernit, quantam ne possent vivit 
HUMARE. M. 344 B. 

426": ... cum ab iniquo principe mine hujusmodi IN- 
TENTARENTUR. M. 374C. 

438%: vectores sibi relictos ..... LEZANA (¢rucidavit 
dolosa. M. 335A. 

456": Jnterea non cessant uncinata NODORUM fela. M. 
341 C-342 A. 

456”: Vacca eorum NON ABORTIVIT. M. 364C. This is 


lRead weeron beotede? 
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Gildas’ quotation from Job XXI 10, where the Vulgate reads dos 
for vacca and abortivit for abortabit which our glossator evidently 
found in his copy. 

A word at least I wish to say about WW. 442” maceratus 
preatende and WW. 442” manticum handfulbeowes. The latter 
is on record also in the Corpus Glossary, M 32, as manticum 
hondfulbeowes, in the Erfurt, fol. 8 verso, A 37, as manticum hand 
Sul beouaes,' in the Epinal Facsimile 15, A 21, as manticum hand 
fulbeouuas,’ in the Leiden, ed. Glogger, p. 89, 63, 21 = Hessels, p. 
48, XLVII 34,as manticum hondful baeues. Though all the glossa- 
ries agree in exhibiting the lemma as manticum, I have always® 
insisted that the interpretation shows this to be a mistake for 
manuam, or possibly manum, and I referred the gloss to Ezek. 
XIII 19, where the Vulgate, to be sure, has pugzllum hordet, 
but I surmised there must have been a variant, either manuam 
or manum. This is borne out by the reading of the Ezekiel 
passage Gildas quotes, ed. Migne 381 D, et contaminabant me ad 
populum meum proptey MANUM PLENAM HORDEI éf propier 
Jragmenium panis. I maintain the OE. interpretation handful 
beouues is an exact rendering of the reading Gildas offers, and 
the conclusion seems justified that the gloss in question may be 
based on the Gildas passage. However that may be, Glogger’s 
effort to justify manticum as proper lemma for the interpretation 
following (Das Leiden Glossar, Teil 3 A, p. 64) seems to me 
perfectly futile; the lemma must have been either manuam or 
manum and the gloss either directly drawn from Ezekiel or 
through the medium of some such quotation as that of Gildas. 
The possibility of the latter alternative will seem probable, if we 
consider that the Erfurt shows at least traces of Gildas interpre- 
tation, proof of which I reserve for another time. The evidence 
of Gildas interpretation in the Corpus Glossary we shall presently 
produce. 

As to maceratus preatende, only the Corpus Glossary, M 27, 
agrees with the Cottoniensis in exhibiting this gloss. Here again 
the OE. interpretation shows that the lemma as we read it can- 
not be right. I suppose in the archetypus the copyist found 


1So the MS, Sweet OET, p. 78, n. 645 prints handful beouaes, Goetz, C. G. L. 
V 372", following him. 
Sweet, ll., prints handful beouuas. 
In my communications sent to Goetz and Glogger. 
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maceratus, that is to say, maceraturos, but by inadvertence he 
omitted the vo written over to correct the mistakenly written 
maceratus. And this original maceraturos preatende may be 
based on what we read in Gildas, ed. Migne 336 D, .. . Haliam 
petunt suorumque quosdam pracpositos relinquentes, indigenarum 
dorsis mastigias, cervicibus jugum, solo nomen Romanae servitu- 
tis haerere facturos ac non tam militari manu quam flagellis 
callidam gentem MACERATUROS. The author means to say, so 
effectual has been the suppression of the revolt against Roman 
rule and so cowardly is the spirit of the British people, who 
know only how to be tricky, but not how to fight, that the Ro- 
mans can safely withdraw their legions, leaving the management 
of such cowards in the hands of a few governors who will flog the 
refractory backs and impress the consciousness of their being 
‘serfs so indelibly upon the land that mere threats will suffice to 
make them quail before their masters. 

We come now to the Gildas glosses in the Corpus Glossary. 
We have already noticed in passing by that a number of Gildas 
glosses in the Cottoniensis are also extant in the Corpus Glossary. 
Of these we shall speak first: C 498 clauicularius* caeghiorde 
slightly disagrees with WW. 369” clauicularius cegbora= 
Gildas 373 B; so does C 828, concussionibus* raednisse with 
WW. 365“ concussionibus rednessum (Gildas 336A); concern- 
ing this compare what we have said above. There is perfect 
agreement, however, between the very next gloss in the Corpus 
Glossary, C 829 confoti: afoedde and WW. 365“ confoti afedde 
(Gildas 338C). Disagreement in the interpretation there is again 
between Corpus Glossary, A 805 arectas* hlysnendi and WW. 
355” arrectas upp arehte (Gildas 344 A); so also between ibid., 
E 526 excidium * euersio emonnis' ¢ discessio and WW. 397” ex- 
cidium hryre (Gildas 345 A). The same divergency is observ- 
able in ibid., E259 epimenia* nest? and WW. 397" epimoenia 
Jostrapas (Gildas 345C). As to WW. 397” editiorem hearan 
(Gildas 352A), compare ibid., E 39, editiovi: altiore which may 
be miswriting of editioré* altioré = editiorem: altiorem. Agree- 
ment there is between ibid., I 101, znminente aet weosendre and 


1That is @monnis. I want to state again that this is the noun to the adj. 
@menne, Oros, ed. Sweet III 9, 17, Guthlac 187, and is absent from the 
dictionaries as the gloss is absent from Sweet’s OET. 

2If this is a Gildas gloss, then of course also Erf. 389 epimenia nest has to 
be referred there. 
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WW. 422" inminente etwesendre (Gildas 347 A); so, too, ibid., 
I 110, ingesta* ondoen agrees with WW. 422° ingesta ondoen 
(Gildas 369 B), and ibid. I 456, zntrans* meabili: unoferfoere with 
WW. 422” intransmeabili unoferfere (Gildas 333 C) and ibid. 
I 460 indbellé* orwige with WW. 422” inbellem orwige (Gildas 
335 A). As to WW. 422” initiatum gesteped, gehalgodne (Gil- 
das 339 A) observe that the Corpus Glossary, I 466, omits the 
second interpretation, reading initiatum gestoepid. For the 
luxerat heofde (Gildas 331 C) of the Cottoniensis, WW. 438”, the 
Corpus Glossary, L 329, has the Latin interpretation /uxerat. 
freuerat; just so for the Janio slaga (Gildas 351 A) of the Cotto- 
niensis,s WW. 438”, the Corpus Glossary, L 17 has /anio* gui 
lacerat with which compare /anio: lacetur (= laceratur = lace- 
vator) in the Gildas glosses of the Leidensis, ed. Glogger, p. 33, 
I5, 29 = Hessels, p. 10, vi 17. Some slight disagreement with 
regard to the interpretation there is again between WW. 462%, 
oscitantes ganiende (Gildas 368 C) and Corpus Glossary, O 272, 
oscitantes* geongendi. For the Old English of WW. 462” 0é- 
tigit’ gelamp (Gildas 375 B) we have Latin interpretation in the 
Corpus Glossary, O 93, obtegit: euenit. WW. 385' devincxit 
geband (Gildas 349 A) agrees with Corpus Glossary, D 81, 
deuinxit* geband; just so WW. 459° obtinuit ofercom (somewhat 
doubtfully referred to Gildas 332 C) with Corpus Glossary, O 103, 
obtinuit: ofercuom. WW. 385° degenerauerat mispah (Gildas 
346 B) is the exact counterpart of Corpus Glossary, D 179, degen- 
erauerat’ misthagch. WW. 393” expeditionibus firdum (Gildas 
341 A) we find again in the Corpus Glossary, E 504 expeditionibus * 
ferdun (read ferdum). ‘WW. 417” humare bemyldan (Gildas 
344 B) occurs miswritten humase* bimyldan in the Corpus 
Glossary, H 159. Whether WW. 379° caumate swole (Gildas 
341 B) is represented in the Corpus Glossary by C 237, caumatz* 
suole, is rather doubtful, in the first place, because of the differ- 
ing z of the lemma and, in the second place, because no other 
member of that particular group of Gildas glosses in the Cotto- 
niensis we have pointed out as comprising the glosses WW. 
379°", appears in the Corpus Glossary. The same doubt at- 
taches to commolitis pu forgrindesp, WW. 365", a gloss in the 
Cottoniensis not yet spoken of, as compared with commolitio* 
forgrindet in the Corpus Glossary, C 776. It is barely pos- 
sible that both glosses may relate to Gildas’ quotation from 
Isaiah III 15 which we find ed. Migne 375 D, Quare atteritis 
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populum meum et facies pauperum COMMOLITIS. Another 
possible Gildas gloss we have not mentioned yet, occurring 
both in the Cottoniensis and the Corpus Glossary, is WW. 
391°, eatenus oppet = E 2 eatenus * oddet which may refer to 
Gildas 332 B, .. affectum saltem intelligibilis asinae EATENUS 
elinguis non refugito spiritu Dei affilatae. Eatenus is in the 
Leiden Glossary, ed. Glogger, p. 33, 25, 21, glossed by actengo = 
hactenus. It certainly occurs there among established Gildas 
glosses. 

Of Gildas glosses, absent from the Cottoniensis as it is printed 
in the Wright-Wiilker collection, but extant in the Corpus 
Glossary, I have noticed the following: 

Corpus Glossary, A 504, amisionem * forlor = Gildas . 348A 
ibid. A 280: adcommodaturus * uuoende = ibid. . ‘ 336 D 
C 826: condebitores* gescolan = ibid. . 332 C 
D 100: depositum* commendatum = ibid. . 332 B 
D 180: deuotaturi maledicturi = ibid. ‘ 332 C 
I 458: edito* in alto = ibid. . 334B, 341 C 
I 459: inclamitans * sepe clamo = ibid. 335 B 
I 489: irritum: forhogd*inanem = ibid. . 331B,353 B 
M 223: minaci* hlibendri = ibid. 334 B 
N 112: misu* uirtute = ibid. 392A 
N 168: non profuit: pro nthilo* fuit = ibid. , 340A 
N 202: nugando’ inutiliter’ loguendo= ibid. . 332 C 
O 104: obstes* contra stes = ibid. ‘ . ‘ 332 B 


O 105: obiectionibus* gestalum = ibid. 332 C 
P 337: persoluio*ic drouuio=ibid. . 332A 
S 568: sternit: gehnegith =ibid. .. 3448 
S 699: sub iugatis’ gededum = ibid. . : ‘ 335 D 
T 312: tragoediae* miseriae = ibid. . ‘ , 340 B 
U 146: ueterno: faecnum = ibid. 343 C 


U 294: uscide*tohlice=ibid. . ‘ ‘ 332 B 


The corresponding passages are: 

A504: ... exceptis paucis et valde paucis, gui ob AMISSIONEM 
tantae multitudinis, quae quotidie prona fuit ad tartara, 
tam brevis numeri habentur. M. 348 A. 

A 280: suorumque quosdam praeposttos relinquentes, indigena- 

rum dorsis mastigias, cervicibus tugum, solo nomen 

Romanae servitutis haerere facturos, ac non tam mili- 

tari manu quam flagellis callidam gentem maceraturos, 

et si res ita postulauisset, ensem (ut dicitur) vagian 
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vacuum lateri eius populi ACCOMMODATUROS. M.336D. 
If this passage which I have discussed previously is the 
source of our gloss, and I think it is, the OE. interpre- 
tation may stand for cuuoende = cuuoemende.’ 

: Praeoccupabant igitur se mutuo talibus OBIECTIONIBUS ... 
veluti CONDEBITORES semsus mei. M. 332 C. The 
author means to say, those who ought to have spoken 
out against the prevalent abuses in Britanny prevented 
each other from doing so by just such objections as he 
himself formerly had had to such a course, feeling as he 
had done then that it was none of their business and 
somebody better fitted ought to speak. 

ut serves DEPOSITUM ¢ibi creditum. M.332B. 
.. asinae...nolentis se vehiculum fore tiarati magi 
DEUOTURI populum Dei. M. 332 C. Compare with 
this the Gildas gloss in the Leidensis ed. Glogger, p. 81, 
56,17, Deuotata* male | dicturio= deuotaturi male- 
dicturias Glogger who traced the source of the gloss 
has shown (Das Leidener Glossar 3. Teil A, p. 58). 
Glogger also drew attention to the Corpus gloss. 

>... guorum culmina MINACI proceritate porrecta IN EDITO 
JSorti compage pangebantur. M. 334 B. 

Statuitur ad haec IN EDITO arcis acies ad pugnam. 
M. 341 C. 

. +. meque nominatim INCLAMITANS montes tpsos aut 
colles. M. 335 B. 

: ...+ Gabaonitarum IRRITUM foedus. M. 331 B. 

....post monachi votum 1RRITUM. M. 353 B. The 
additional interpretation zzanem probably refers to a 
passage from another source where ivvitum occurs as 
acc. sg. of zrrttus. 

M 223: See the quotation sub. I 458. 

N12: ...poenitentiae tabulam toto animi NISU exquirite. M. 
392 A. 

N 168: Qui (sc. murus) vulgo irrationabili absque rectore factus, 
non tam lapidibus, quam cespitibus, NON PROFUIT. 
M. 340 A. 

N 202: Quid tu NUGANDO mutire disponis? M.332C. The 
passage was previously quoted for mutire. 

1 However compare woenlic ‘conveniens’ Mk. (Lindisf. and Rushw.) ; 


woenlica ‘convenientia’ Mk, 14% (Lindisf.), woendice (Rushw.). This needs 
investigation. 
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O104: Zibine...talis cura committitur, ut OBSTES ictibus tam 


violent: torrentis. M. 332 B. 


: See quotation sub C 826. 
P 337: 


..munc PERSOLVO debitum. M.332 A. The glossator 
evidently took this to mean ‘I now pay the penalty for 
my doing’ while the real sense is ‘I now discharge my 
duty.’ 


: pestifera namque lues feraliter insipienti populo incubuit, 


quae in brevi tempore tantam ejus multitudinem STER- 
NIT, guantam ne possent vivi humare. M.344B. The 
passage has been quoted before for Aumare. 

. . SUBJUGATISgue finitimis guibusque regionibus vel 
insulis Orientem versus. M. 335 D. 


T 312: At quantum humanae naturae possibile est, commoti 


tantae historia TRAGOEDIAE. M. 340 B. 


tla ut merito patriae illud exemplum propheticum, quod 


VETERANO 7/li populo denuntiatum est, potuerit aptari. 
M. 343. C. The veteranus populus the author speaks 
of is what he elsewhere calls cad/ida gens Britannorum 
who know how to trick but not how to fight. 

Tibine ...... talis cura committitur, ut obstes ictibus 
tam violenti torrentis et contra hunc inolitorum scelerum 
funem per tot annorum spatia [in]interrupte UISCIDE- 
gue protractum serves depositum tibi creditum? I 
once referred the gloss to Aldhelm, p. 109, 31, but 
Glogger, ll., p. 11, has convinced me that it is a 
Gildas gloss; it occurs in the Leidensis ed. Glogger, 
P. 33, 15, 21 as uiscide, a lemma without interpre- 
tation, among other glosses traced to Gildas by 
Glogger; for uiscide Migne’s (332 B) text has Jaze; 
Mommsen, according to Glogger, exhibits zuscide as 
reading of his MS, which, of course, is nothing but 
utscide. The reading /ate rests, I believe, on the gloss 
to tuscide, viz., lente which, when written /2/e, could 
easily develop to what crept in the text as /ate. For 
ininterrupte Migne and Mommsen as well as Stevenson 
have interrupte, but ininterrupte is plainly required by 
the sense. 


As to Gildas traces in the Erfurt and Epinal, I shall have to 
reserve their discussion, as stated above, for some other time. 


B. SCHLUTTER. 


IV.—VIRGIL’S FOURTH ECLOGUE.—AN OVER- 
LOOKED SOURCE. 


The recent discussion of this Eclogue by Professor Mayor’ and 
Sir William Ramsay? leaves something yet to be said, I believe, 
regarding the sources. 

To introduce appropriately what appears to me a source, I 
must first present a summary of their conclusions and hypo- 
theses. Professor Mayor, who deals specifically with the sources, 
states his conclusion as follows: “I think the above comparison 
between Virgil and Isaiah naturally leads us to the conclusion 
that the thoughts and expressions of the prophet must have 
somehow filtered through to the poet; and the poet’s own con- 
fession leads us to the Sibyl as the actual organ or medium of 
communication reaching through 500 years” (op. cit., p. 131). 
Professor Ramsay pronounces this hypothesis of filtration 
“through the poor medium of the Sibylline Books” inadequate, 
and asserts “that there seems no difficulty to prevent us from 
believing Virgil to have been acquainted with a Greek transla- 
tion of Isaiah”. To this hypothesis the whole tenor of Professor 
Ramsay’s article assuredly commits him. Among the proofs 
offered, in addition to the verbal and conceptual correspondences 
adduced by Professor Mayor, two receive special emphasis : 

First, that Virgil, as a prophet of a golden age to come, stands 
alone among pagan writers: ‘‘ To the ancient all history was a 
progress towards decay, a degeneration from good to bad” 
(3, 558); “ There was one exception [Virgil] to this universal 
hopelessness in the pagan world ” (3, 564). 

Secondly, that the metrical form employed in this Eclogue is 
unique in Latin literature, being ‘“ Hebraic and un-Roman” 
(3, 552). Two features of the metrical form are noted: “ First, 
that the stops coincide more regularly with the ends of lines than 


1Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue: Its Meaning, Occasion, and Sources. Three 
studies by Joseph B. Mayor, W. Warde Fowler, and R. S. Conway. London, 
John Murray, 1907. 

2The Divine Child in Virgil. Professor Sir William Ramsay. The Ex- 
positor, 7th series, 3, 551-564, and 4, 97-111 (June and August, 1907). 
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in any other passage of Virgil; and, secondly, that in a number 
of cases the second half of the line repeats with slight variation 
the meaning of the first half, or, when the meaning is enclosed in 
two hexameters, the second repeats the meaning of the first. 
These characteristics are unlike any previous treatment of the 
hexameter”’ (3, 555). 

Two or three other features of the Eclogue yet call for pre- 
liminary consideration. First, what was the purpose of the 
poem, and, in view of its purpose, what is its character? ‘‘ The 
Fourth Eclogue”’, writes Professor Conway, “ is addressed to the 
Consul Pollio” (p. 13). ‘‘ The poet”, writes Mr. Fowler, “ sought 
to celebrate the consulship of Pollio, and the peace of Brundisium, 
by describing a golden age now again to appear on earth’, etc. 
(p. 53). (This is given as a view generally held in ancient and 
modern times.) Our attention also is called to the fact of the 
statesman’s service to the poet a year before the date of the poem 
in restoring to him his farm lost in the civil wars. The poem 
would therefore appear to be a kind of poet-laureate’s ode, or a 
personal encomium, upon an eminent statesman who was also a 
personal friend and benefactor of the author’s. 

Secondly, the golden age to be—what was its real character? 
Again the scholars may answer whom we have hitherto followed. 
Mr. Fowler, in the beginning of his essay on “‘ The Child of the 
Poem”, quotes what he terms a warning from Mr. Mackail 
(Latin Literature (1895), p. 94), that there is no great mystery in 
the Fourth Eclogue, and that it is in reality only a poem of 
nature. And then quoting, he continues: ‘The enchanted 
light which lingers over it is hardly distinguishable from that 
which saturates the Georgics.... It is not so much a vision of a 
golden age as Nature herself seen through a medium of strange 
gold”. Mr. Fowler takes this only as a warning, it must be 
remarked, “in spite of the truth contained in it” (pp. 49-50). 
Professor Ramsay is in agreement, setting forth the view with 
fulness of detail. Virgil was imagining what might be accom- 
plished in Italy “by the application of prudence, forethought, 
and true knowledge”. Good government was to be the ally of 
science in bringing about a new era: “ The union of science and 
government was now beginning to make Italy perfect under the 
new Empire; that union would soon destroy every noxious plant 
and animal, produce all useful things in abundance from the soil, 
tame all that was wild, improve nature to an infinite degree, make 
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the thorn laugh and bloom with flowers”, etc. (4, 105-106). The 
limitation of Virgil’s vision of the golden age to Italy must be 
noted in this account. “It [that union] would naturalize in 
Italy ”, continues Professor Ramsay, “all that was best in foreign 
lands, and thus render Italy independent of imports and so per- 
fectly self-sufficient that navigation would be unnecessary ” (ibid.). 
Again, “ Virgil is the prophet of the new age of Italy ” (4, 105). 

Thirdly, the child-motive, which figures so largely in all the 
discussions of the poem, and which receives much attention both 
in the book and in the article before us, is proposed as a unique 
feature of this Eclogue. Quoting Professor Ramsay again: 
“ Virgil is perfectly sure that the glorified and idealized Italy of 
his vision is being realized in their own time and before their own 
eyes, and he connects that realization with a new-born child. 
These are two ideas to which no real parallel can be found in 
preceding Greek or Roman literature” (3, 553). There is utter 
disagreement between Mr. Fowler and Professor Ramsay as to 
who the child was, or was to be; but all the writers are unani- 
mous in their abandonment of every theory of a divine or 
miraculous birth. We may now proceed to consider the possible 
source hitherto overlooked. 

In searching for the sources of an Eclogue of Virgil’s to whom 
should we turn first but to Theocritus, his acknowledged master ? 
Any of the more thorough commentaries upon the Eclogues will 
tell us that eight of the ten are modeled on the Idylls of the 
Sicilian poet. Here, for example, are some of Sidgwick’s char- 
acterizations: The Second, Third, Fifth, and Seventh are purely 
Theocritean imitations; the Eighth imitates two Idylls; the 
Tenth is completely Theocritean; only the Sixth and Fourth 
desert Theocritus (P. Verg. Mar. Opera 1, 8 ff.). All other 
commentators, so far as I know, are agreed with Professor Sidg- 
wick in excepting the Fourth Eclogue from the Theocritean 
imitations. Has this exception been made after sufficient com- 
parison with the Idylls? It is this question which I wish to raise. 

Theocritus, although he wrote idylls (“little pictures”) that 
were not pastorals, was yet characteristically and xar’ é£oxnv a 
pastoral poet; and all of his poems were included under one 
title, implying their common character. For this reason idyll 
and pastoral came to be regarded as synonymous, and what in 
Theocritus was a heroic idyll, an epithalamium, or an encomium, 
served Virgil as a model for a quasi-pastoral in his Eclogues 
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(“Selections”). To illustrate Virgil’s freedom in using such 
supposed authority, we find him writing purely or mainly alle- 
gorical eclogues, such as the First and the Ninth, in which he 
introduces distinguished personages in the guise and under the 
Theocritean names of shepherds. In the end of the Third, 
Pollio’s literary strife with Bavius and Maevius is introduced. It 
is certain that the Seventh Idyll gave him authority for this— 
that pure idyll of the country-side, in which Theocritus himself 
with his young minstrel friends, out for a frolic, goes a-masking, 
and meets with young Lycidas appareled as a goat-herd, and 
exchanges with him, in friendly rivalry, some snatches of song. 
This idyll, its pure intention thus perverted, was the basis of the 
allegorical pastoral, the “ bucolic masquerade”, which figures so 
largely and absurdly in European literature. 

Now, let us ask, how shall we account for that other incon- 
gruous species of pastoral, the pastoral encomium? In the 
Seventeenth Idyll of Theocritus, entitled ’Eyxayiov eis 
Virgil’s pastoral model has given us an encomium which I take 
to have afforded Virgil all the authority he required, and much 
suggestion, for his panegyrical eclogue. A comparison of the 
poems will, I believe, establish the fact of imitation. 

First, to state the matter generally, the Seventeenth Idyll is an 
encomium upon Ptolemy Philadelphus, celebrating the glories of 
his reign and the peace and prosperity of Egypt under his wise 
government. The Eclogue, as we have seen, is addressed to 
Pollio, and was written to celebrate his consulship. Then, taking 
account of particulars, we shall note correspondences in respect 
to the following features : 


1. The parallel traits of the poems as personal encomiums. 
The child-motive. 

The glorious new era for the respective countries. 
Verbal and conceptual resemblances. 

The metrical test. 

Theocritus and the Septuagint. 


py 


In making quotations from the Idyll to show correspondences 
(for which purpose I shall use Lang’s translation, if any) these 
topics cannot be kept entirely separate, and it is not desirable 
that they should be. It needs furthermore to be remarked that 
after all excerpting of lines has been completed, a full impression 
of resemblance can be obtained only by viewing the poems 
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together in their entirety. I shall proceed to consider the above 
topics in their order. 

1. A feature made much of in each encomium is ancestral 
virtues: Ecl. 17: patriis virtutibus; 26: facta parentis. Id. 


13-14: 
"Ex pév Env rerécat péya Epyov 


Aayeidag 
Only here it is the father of the subject of the encomium whose 
virtues are praised. But not so in ll. 104-05: 

And 122-4: 

bde mpotépwr, T. A, 

2. The birth of Ptolemy is commemorated in a lyrical and 
highly adulatory strain, in which the father is again praised 
(ll. 63 ff.): “ Then the beloved child was born, his father’s very 
counterpart. And Cos broke forth into a cry when she beheld 
it, and touching the child with kind hands, she said, ‘ Blessed, 
O child, mayst thou be’ ”’, etc." 

3. A new era, or golden age, is immediately connected with 
this birth of Ptolemy, whom the voice of Nature had thus wel- 
comed (ll. 71 ff.): “This sign [the screaming of the eagle], 
methinks, was of Zeus; Zeus, the son of Cronos, in his care hath 
awful kings, but he is above all, whom Zeus loved from the first, 
even from his birth. Great fortune goes with him, and much 
land he rules, and wide sea. 

“Countless are the lands, and tribes of men innumerable win 
increase of the soil that waxeth under the rain of Zeus, but no 
land brings forth so much as low-lying Egypt”, etc. Then the 
cities and lands over which Ptolemy holds sway are enumerated. 
“ His ships are the best ships that sail over the deep—yea, all the 
sea and land, and the sounding rivers are ruled by Ptolemy”. 
His horsemen and targeteers are many, “and in weight of wealth 
he surpasses all kings’. Then, more remarkable than all this, 
the state of peace and security in which Egypt is kept is repre- 
sented as perfect: “For never hath a foeman marched up the 
bank of teeming Nile, and raised the cry of war in villages not his 
own, nor hath any cuirassed enemy leaped ashore from his swift 
ship, to harry the kine of Egypt.” 

Here, then, is a picture of a golden age, not indeed to come, 
but already present. And the birth of the new ruler whose glory 
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it is to reign in this golden time has been duly celebrated. All 
the honor belongs to him: “So mighty a hero”, thus continues 
the passage, “hath his throne established in the broad plains, 
even Ptolemy of the fair hair, a spearman skilled (ll. 104-05, 
above quoted in the Greek, follow), whose care is above all, as a 
good king’s should be, to keep all the heritage of his fathers, 
and yet more he himself doth win.” 

It was noted above, in the quotations from Professor Sidgwick 
on Virgil’s imitations of Theocritus, that for a particular eclogue 
he may cull from many idylls. The Seventh Eclogue is thus 
characterized as ‘“‘a cento of passages from Theocritus”. In 
filling in his picture in the present case we might, therefore, 
expect our poet to derive suggestions and materials from other 
idylls than that which served as a main model. The Twenty- 
Fourth, entitled “The Infant Hercules”, may have afforded 
some such help. There is certainly one striking correspondence 
relative to topics 2 and 3, containing, as it does, the prophetic 
element, the prophecy being, as in Virgil, of a regenerated 
nature. The blind old prophet Tiresias says to the mother of 
the infant prodigy, after he had slain the snakes: ‘‘I swear that 
many Achaean women, as they card the soft wool about their 
knees, shall sing at eventide of Alcmena’s name, and thou shalt 
be honourable among the women of Argos. Such a man, even 
this thy son, shall mount to the starry firmament.... Verily that 
day shall come when the ravening wolf, beholding the fawn in 
his lair, will not seek to work him harm” (Il. 75-87). 

The Sixteenth Idyll, which is addressed to Hiero, King of 
Sicily, and is understood as an encomium upon his reign, con- 
tains quite as glowing a picture of a golden time as the Seven- 
teenth. And in this instance there is something of genuine 
prophecy: ‘“‘ Not yet is the heaven aweary of rolling the months 
onwards, and the years, and many a horse shall yet whirl the 
chariot wheels, and the man shall yet be found, who will take me 
for his minstrel; a man of deeds like those that great Achilles 
wrought, or puissant Aias, in the plain of Simois” (Il. 71-5). 
With this prediction of an Achilles to be, compare line 36 of the 
Eclogue— 


atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles. 


A wish helps to complete the prophetic picture: “May our 
people till the flowering fields, and may thousands of sheep 
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unnumbered fatten ’mid the herbage and bleat along the plain, 
while the kine as they come in droves to the stalls warn the 
belated traveler to hasten on his way.... May spiders weave 
their delicate webs over martial gear, may none any more so 
much as name the cry of onset!” (Il. 90-97). 

In view of these passages from Theocritus, how does it stand 
with Professor Ramsay’s assertions that “to the ancient all 
history was a progress towards decay, a degeneration from good 
to bad”’, and “ There was one exception [ Virgil] to this universal 
hopelessness ” (3, 564) ? 

4. The passages above quoted will be remarked as furnishing 
both verbal and conceptual parallels to passages in the Eclogue. 
A few other such parallels, of greater or less importance, may be 
noted : 


Ecl. 21-2: 
Ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 
ubera 

Id. 11, 12-3: 
TloAAd«e tai die¢ Twidiov avtai 
éx Bordvac, 

Ecl. 34-5: 

et altera quae vehat Argo 

delectos heroas. 

Id. 13, 17-18: 

macay ToAiwy 


The same heroes (the Argonauts) are meant. 


Ecl. 29-30 : 
Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva 
et durae quercus sudabunt roscida mella. 

Id. 1, 132-3: 
ia pév goptorre Bator, gopéate 

Id. 5, 124-7: 
"Iuépa av idarog peitw yadda, rd d? 
olvy mopobpoic, Ta OE TOL cia KapTov 
‘Peirw SbBapec rd ror’ SpOpov 

idatoc Ta Kypia Barat. 
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To be sure, the shepherds of Theocritus are not thinking of 
such a golden age as Virgil is describing, yet this is no obstacle 
in the way of Virgil’s deriving hints from them for his picture. Of 
this picture Hesiod had long since furnished the main features: 
Theocritus but suggested associating them with pastoral life by 
introducing them into pastoral song. 

5. Professor Ramsay makes entirely too much of the metrical 
form of the Eclogue, it seems to me. Or, to speak more accu- 
rately, he makes nothing of it whatever. His hypothesis is that 
“‘ Virgil found the idea and the metrical form together” (3, 356). 
To this I assent, but I demur at the conclusion. The “ writer of 
the loftiest poetic power” was not Isaiah, at least not necessarily 
so, but Theocritus. Having in mind what Professor Ramsay 
says about the parallelisms, or repetitions of the meaning, in the 
Eclogue—not a single example of which, however, does he 
adduce—let the reader now consider the quotations already made 
from the Idylls for another purpose. He will find in them 
several instances of such parallelism as meets Professor Ramsay’s 
definition—“ repetition of the meaning, with slight variation ”’. 
I will add a few others out of many that are available. But first 
let me give from the Septuagint, for a criterion, a passage or two 
which, according to Professor Cheyne, show parallelism in its 
most complete and common form: 


1. Psalm 113 (114), 1-4: 


oixov éx Aaov BapBapov, 


éEovoia avrov, 


eidev Kai Epvyev, 


Ta dpn éoxiptnoay Kpi0i, 
kai of Bovvoi o¢ apvia 


Isaiah 53, 1-5: 


Kipie, tig émiorevoe tH Kal 6 Bpaxiwv Kupiov rive amexartobn ; 
ovd? kai eidopev avtév, kai on elyev eldog ovdé GAAG Td eldog 
Griov Kai éxdurdv Tove viode dvpwroc év dv Kai eidd¢ 
gépecy padaxiav, aréorpantat Td Kai ovK éAoyiobn, 
4. (Cf. Isa. 60, 1-3.) 
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In Theocritus we may note the following types of parallelism : 


I. EXEMPLIFYING REPETITION IN THE SECOND HALF 


OF THE LINE. 

Id. 1, 65: 

50’ GE Airvac, kai Obpotoc ad’ a 
Ibid. 141: 

tov Moicarc gidov avdpa, Tov ov 
Id. 4, 43: 

éAridec év Cwoiow, avéArioro: dé Oavévtec. 
Id. 13, 4: 


oi Ovaroi Td 5’ abpiov ovK 


II. EXEMPLIFYING PARALLELISM IN A DISTICH. 


Id. 1, 71-2: 

THvov YAK Spvpuoio Aéwy Exdavoe Gavévra, 
Ibid. 74-5: 

TIoAAai oi rap Béec, ToAAo: dé Te TavpoL, 

moAAai ab daudAat kai réptieg 
Ibid. 120-1: 

Adguic éydv bde 6 Tag vouetwr, 

Adgue 6 rabpuc Kai wéptiag 


III. EXEMPLIFYING PARALLELISM NOT CONFINED 


IN A DISTICH. 
Id. 16, 90-3: 
ai avapiOyuo 
Borave 
Gu rediov BAnxgvto, é¢ abd 
épxdbpevat oxvipaioy dditav, 


Id. 24, 74-6 (76-8) : 
ToAAai yauddwy padakdy yovvare vipa 
axpéorepov 
*AAkugvav ovouacti, oéBac Eoy ’Apyeiacor, 


Id. 17, 97-101: 

Aaoi & Epya ExnAoc. 
ov yap Sniwy Neidov imepBac 
év GAAorpiaor Body éordcato 
éxi Bovoiv Aiyurrigot. 
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Lang’s version of these last three passages was given above 
under topic 3. Under topic 4 the Greek of two other good 
instances of parallelism was also given (Id. 1, 132-3, and Id. 5, 
124-7). It has not been shown that any passage in Virgil 
approaches so nearly the norm of Hebraic parallelism as these 
do. It may also be remarked here that the strophic arrange- 
ment of the Eclogue finds a model in the Idyll, where, as is 
made to appear in Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s new Oxford 
edition of Theocritus, the first twelve lines are in distichs. 

Passing to the second metrical peculiarity noted by Professor 
Ramsay, that of end-stopped lines, we shall find a comparison by 
enumeration of lines our surest way of arriving at the truth. Of 
the first 20 lines of the Eclogue (Ribbeck’s text), 8 end with full 
stops, 1 with a colon, 3 with semicolons, and the remaining 4 are 
run-on. Of the first 20 lines of the Idyll (Ahrens’ text), 6 end 
with full stops, 2 with colons, 3 with commas, and the remaining 
gare run-on. The advantage is with the Eclogue. But let us 
take Theocritus’ other encomium, the Sixteenth Idyll. Of the 
first 20 lines of this, 8 end with full stops, 2 with colons, 6 with 
commas, and the remaining 4 arerun-on. The counts are prac- 
tically equal. 

It is indeed a distinguishing trait of the hexameter verse of 
Theocritus, that, fluent and melodious as it is, it furnishes an 
unusually large proportion of single lines enclosing completeness 
of meaning. We do not find in the Fourth Eclogue any such 
series of end-stopped lines as the Idylls furnish over and over 
again. Groups of three, each line ended by a period, occur 
frequently ; groups of four now and then; and even groups of 
five may be found. There are e/g? such hexameters at the end 
of the Fifteenth Idyll, and of the last nine of the Sixth Idyll, six 
are followed by periods, two by colons, and one by a comma. 

In the light of these facts Professor Ramsay’s assertion, that 
“These two characteristics [repetitions of meaning and end- 
stopped lines] are unlike any previous treatment of the hex- 
ameter” (3, 555) loses all value. 

6. It is well known that under the very Ptolemies whom 
Theocritus celebrates, and in his own time, possibly while he was 
residing at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus in Alexandria, the 
Greek version of the Hebrew Scriptures was made for the great 
library which doubtless was the poet’s haunt. Literary associates 
and friends of Theocritus were officially connected with the 
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library. Alexander of Aetolia—the Tityrus of the Seventh 
Idyll—was librarian in 283 B. c.; Callimachus, with whom our 
poet appears to have been on friendly terms, was librarian about 
260 B. Cc. So notable a work as the Septuagint would not have 
escaped the attention of such librarians as these, and their knowl- 
edge and impressions would naturally be communicated to their 
literary circle, including Theocritus. 

Furthermore, it is no recent criticism of the Idylls which first 
discovers in them parallels to images and modes of expression in 
the Song of Solomon and the prophecies of Isaiah. Matthew 
Poole, Synopsis (1669-76) 2, 1962, comments as follows: “ Ab hoc 
autem Epithalamio profani expresserunt sua, praesertim Theoc- 
ritus, a quo alii poetae, sicut alia plurima, epithalamii componendi 
leges didicerunt. Hic enim floruit sub Ptolemaeo Philadelpho, 
qui LXXII Interpretes evocavit, etc., et cum eo fuit Alexandriae, 
ut constat ex Idyl. 7 and 15. Est autem verisimile, hominem 
doctum, et rei amatoriae bucolicam operam navantem, accepisse 
a Ptolemaeo bucolicum hoc et amatorium Canticum; imo et egisse 
de hac recum LXXII Interpretibus, et ab ipsis Epithalamii hujus 
partes et leges didicisse. Suadet hoc, quod non pauca ex hoc 
Cantico ad verbum expressa sint. Ut Idyl. 18, ubi, postquam 
virgines laudaverunt sponsum, promittunt venturas sese appetente 
jam die ut eum a somno excitent. In geniali pompa, Idyl. 15, 
Arsinoe plurima in medio ferculi amoris signa notat ; ut Salomon 
cap. 3, 10, mediam, i. e., interiorem, ferculi partem charitate con- 
stravit. In Epithalamio, Idyl. 18, puellas psaltrias cantantes 
inducit eodem numero, et eodem modo quoque et ordine, et 
verbis non valde diversis. Helenam enim psaltriae comparant 
cum Aurora; item cum equa Thessalica, quae pulchre trahit - 
currum”’, etc. 

Polwhele, in his Dissertations appended to his verse translation 
of the Idylls (1786), renders the Epithalamium of Helen in prose 
for the specific purpose of disclosing its “ oriental character”’. 
After Polwhele, other translators, as M. J. Chapman (1836), and 
J. Banks (1853), have cited parallels in their notes. The two 
most thorough studies of the question in English are as follows: 
1. John Macgilwray (Oliver Yorke), ‘‘An Essay on the Greek 
Pastoral Poets” (Classical Journal), 18, 30-35; 2. W. M. Fuller- 
ton: “Theocritus with special reference to his supposed obliga- 
tions to the Septuagint” (Unitarian Review), 26, 28-42 (July, 
1886). 
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Macgilwray, discussing only the question “‘ Whether Theocritus 
Imitated the Song of Solomon”, cites these passages as offering 
parallels: S. 1, 5-6: Id. 10, 26-9; S. 1,9: Id. 18, 30-1; S. 2,9: 
Id. 3, 7; S. 2, 11: Id. 18, 26-8; S. 4, 11: Id. 1, 146-7, Id. 20, 26, 
and Id. 8, 83; S.7,7: Id. 11, 21; S. 8,14: Id. 11, 21, and Id. 
12,6; S. 2,15: Id. 5, 108, 112, Tothese he adds Proverbs 31, 
13-27: Id. 28. Fullerton, besides noting most of these and 
adding to them from the Song, supplies the following from Isaiah: 
Is, 2, 4: Id. 16, 90~7; Is. 11, 6 and 65, 25: Id. 24, 84. 

Virgil does not, then, after all, finally dismiss the Sicilian Muses 
in this Eclogue—he but bids them sing in a higher strain, worthy 
ofaConsul. From songs they had sung he derives the pitch, the 
rhythm, and the general character of his own. It was they also 
who taught him to sing, in pastoral lays, of a golden age to come, 
and to connect that age with the birth of a child. On the other 
hand, there is much in the Idylls, as regards both conceptions 
and qualities of style, to induce the belief that their author knew 
the Septuagint, and that he was indebted to it for images and 
modes of expression. To add another illustration to the many 
that have been provided above, the way in which Cos (Id. 17, 
64-70) is described as breaking forth into a song of rejoicing at 
the birth of Ptolemy is Hebraic, not Hellenic. Weare, therefore, 
warranted, by all the facts, in concluding that, whether Virgil 
knew Isaiah at first hand or not—and the proof seems to me yet 
lacking—nevertheless Theocritus serves as an important mediator 
between the two in respect both to matter and style. 


ROBERT T. KERLIN. 
FARMVILLE, VA. 
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V.—A NEW RHODIAN INSCRIPTION. 


An inscribed vase purchased in 1906 by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York contributes some information to 
our knowledge of the pottery of Rhodes by identifying as 
Rhodian a group of small vessels which have been found from 
time to time in Rhodes and are located now in several museums.’ 

The specimen in New York was procured from a dealer in 
antiquities who is a native of Rhodes, and his other wares are 
said to have been all of Rhodian origin, so it is safe to accept his 
word that the present vase was found in that island. The vessel 
is 11.25 cm. high with a circumference around the shoulder under 
the handles of 38.25 cm. The clay is rather fine and of a pale 
buff color. There is no painted slip, but the bands that surround 
the vessel and the inscriptions on the shoulder are painted with 
a brown varnish. The lip and the foot also are varnished. 
Under the inscriptions a wave line is drawn entirely around the 
body of the vase and under this in turn are two parallel bands 
with short projecting lines like teeth set closely together. It is 
probable that the vase originally had a cover which has not been 
preserved. 

As this description indicates the present vase belongs to a 
group that is represented by thirteen examples in the Berlin 
Museum. These “ Deckelgefasse” were discovered in Rhodes, 
chiefly in graves near Siana, but at least one is reported from 
Kamiros; they are published in the Arch. Jahrb. I (1886), 
p. 152. They vary in size, but their shape is uniform and 
differences in decoration occur only in details; all have the 
same general scheme of bands in brown varnish around the neck 
and body, with a varnished lip and foot. The shoulder is 
frequently decorated with triangles which in our specimen are 
replaced by the inscriptions. Inventory numbers 2971 and 2973 
of Berlin are most similar to our vase in size, decoration and 


1 For permission to publish this vase I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. 
Edward Robinson, Assistant Director of the Metropolitan Museum. 
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‘general appearance; no. 2973 shows the line with projecting 
dashes, poorly executed, and on another larger specimen in 
Berlin the wave line occurs around the body. In view of this 
close similarity the date of our vase may be fixed as approxi- 
mately the same as that of this group, which it is stated (I. c.) on 
proof derived from the circumstances and conditions of dis- 
covery belong to the end of the fifth and the beginning of the 
fourth century. 

The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston possesses another member 
of this group which is also reported to be from Rhodes, see the 
Annual Report, 1903, p. 82." 

Although the clay resembles closely that of the Kabirian ware it 
has seemed incredible that such cheap common vessels could have 
been exported from Boeotia to any considerable degree. The in- 
scription on our specimen supports the view that the group is of 
local Rhodian manufacture. On one side is found the irregular 
iambic trimeter xaAXiora yas Bpagia ds doxei, the Brasian region 
is the fairest in the land in my opinion, and on the other appear 
the names of four deities Acvs, ‘Epyas, “Aprayis, ’A@avaia. 

Unmetrical verses in inscriptions are of frequent occurrence as 
is shown by F. D. Allen in Papers of the American School at 
Athens IV, pp. 45 ff. (cf. J. C. Rolfe in Harvard Studies II, p. 90). 
It is possible that here as in several instances cited by Allena 
new name has been set forcibly into a typical verse, thus disar- 
ranging the metre. 

The dialect plainly is Dorian. The characteristic long alpha 
appears throughout, and the use of éyiv for éuoi is found only in 
writers of Doric (cf. Ahrens, De Dialecto Dorica, p. 251). So 
for example it appears in Epicharmos, fr. 94 and 95 (Ahrens), 
and often in Theokritos; Epicharmos, in fact, employs it in fr. 99 
in the same phrase as that which is found on our vase, yapiev, ds 
y éuiv 80xet (Meineke), as does Theokritos with the omission of 
os in XI 2and XIV 7. The shapes of the letters can be par- 
alleled without difficulty among the Rhodian inscriptions. For 
the purpose of comparison reference may be made to I. G. XII 


1 Dr. D. M. Robinson of Johns Hopkins University informs me that in the 
archaeological collection of that University there is a similar vase that was 
found at Akragas (Girgenti), a city that was colonized from Gela, a colony of 
Rhodes. Gela itself is the provenience of another specimen of the same 
group that is now in the National Museum at Palermo, and the Hofmuseum 
at Vienna has in its Rhodian collection still another example. 
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1,720 and 887, of which the latter shows an omega of similar 
shape to that of our inscription in connection with regular Doric 
forms. Such combination of Doric and Ionic elements is charac- 
teristic of Rhodian inscriptions, as is natural in view of the 
proximity of the island to Ionia, and the strength of the Doric 
cities that must have opposed the Ionic movement. The branch 
of the Dorian race to which the Rhodian colonists belonged is 
known to be Argive on both mythological and historical evidence, 
whatever view may be taken of the place of manufacture of the 
famous Euphorbos plate with the Argive inscription.’ 

The name Bpacia (Bpdowos) occurs several times in the Rhodian 
inscriptions. It is added to an individual’s name as a demotikon 
like ’Ia\votos, Aivdios, etc., and in such a use it is found attached to 
the names of two commissioners in a long list appointed by the 
Lindians, I. G. XII 1, 761 (cf. 764). This would indicate then 
that the Brasian was a man from Brasos, a town and district under 
the jurisdiction of Lindos. In fact this is actually stated in an 
inscription dating from the first century B. C., which was found 
at Lindos by the Danish excavators and is published in their 
third report, Bulletin de l’Académie Royale des Sciences et des 
Lettres, Danemark, 1905, pp. 55 ff. This enumerates in two 
different places the twelve “demes in the Lindian city”, and in 
each list the Brasian occupies the second place. It may be that 
at one time or another this number was supplemented by the 
acquisition of further territory, as van Gelder (op. cit., pp. 215 ff.) 
thinks it most probable on inscriptional evidence that several 
other demes, including those on the neighboring islands of 
Karpathos and Kasos, were also under the suzerainty of Lindos, 
but in general they seem to have comprehended the whole 
southern portion of the island of Rhodes. Some of these places 
can be identified by the similarity of the name which they bear 
to-day, and indeed it is on this very ground that Hiller von 
Gaertringen (I. G. XII 1, p. 112) argues for the location that he 
has assigned to Brasos. On the basis of the modern name he 
places the site in the extreme southern end of the island ona 
little projection of land called Opacovnm, and with this opinion 
van Gelder (op. cit., p. 213) concurs. Selivanov, however 
(I. G. XII 1, p. 112), locates it in the western part because a 


1Duemmler, Arch. Jahrb. VI, 1891, p. 265; Roberts, Introduction to Greek 
Epigraphy, pp. 158 f.; van Gelder, Geschichte der alten Rhodier, pp. 32 and 63. 
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sepulchral inscription with the name Bpagia was found near 
Istrion, I. G. XII 1, 894. Also the inscription of a Brasian man 
(ibid. 749) was found in the same region, near Siana, which was 
the site of the discovery of most of the vases composing the 
group in Berlin to which our example belongs. But other in- 
scriptions with this word have appeared in the region of Rhodos 
in the northern part of the island, so that it seems impossible to 
form any conclusion from the places of discovery in the different 
cases, and the location of Brasos remains still undetermined. 

The form of the feminine adjective suggests that some such 
word as yj or x#pa is to be understood. Indeed, the use of an 
adjective for a country’s name, with yq or yépa omitted, is common 
in the literature; e. g., Aristoph., Vesp. 1162, Pax 245, ) Aaxwvixn. 
But as in I. G. XII 1, 762 A 19 and 840, 9, as well as in the 
inscription in the Danish report cited above, we find the peri- 
phrasis Awdia méds for Aivdos. It is barely possible that rékts may 
be meant. A parallel to the use of the genitive ys in our verse is 
found in Eurip., Elek. 1, 3 yijs radaudv"Apyos. The exaggerated ex- 
pression of local patriotism has a parallel in I.G. XII 1, 787, where 
the Lindians refer to Rhodes as Aaumpordrn marpis Kad} ‘Pddos. 

The inscription on the other side of the vase consists of the 
names of four deities who were selected presumably on account 
of some connection with Brasos. In I. G. XII 1, 786 is givena 
list of deities worshipped by the various cities of Rhodes, and 
assigned to Lindos are Athena, Zeus and Artamis with another 
whose name is not decipherable (cf. ib. 831). Again in the 
Kamiros list occur those same three with an undecipherable 
fourth, but the letters recorded, on which we must rely as the 
inscription itself has disappeared, do not suggest remotely the 
word Hermes, who is not mentioned in the Rhodian corpus apart 
from two rhythmical inscriptions, 141 and 981. We know, how- 
ever, from other sources that he was “worshipped in Rhodes as 
Epipolaeos (Empolaeos), protector of trades, and as Chthonios, 
guide of the dead.” (C. Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times, p. 76).' 
Reference is often made to the gods in pairs or groups of three, 
the combination of Athena and Zeus, of Apollo and Artemis 
being most frequent, so that the presence of the names in our 
example would be quite in accord with its possible provenience 
from the district of Lindos. 


1 This subject is fully treated by van Gelder, op. cit., pp. 321 f. 
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The form of the word Aeis demands special attention. It is 
attested as Boeotian and Laconian by several Greek grammarians, 
Herodianos I 400, II 373, 911 (Lentz), Choeroboskos (Hilgard, 
Gram. Graec. IV 213), Anec. Ox. IV 325, and others (cf. Her- 
werden, Lex. Dial.s. v.), but actually it appears in Laconian only 
in a single early inscription, G. D. I. 4417, and in Boeotian only 
in Aristophanes’ Ach. 911 (MS. Rav.).' The difficulty in inter- 
preting as this the words Afevis and Zdevs on the amphorae in 
Berlin and Paris has been pointed out by Kretschmer (Vas. ins., 
p. 103). The nominative of this word does not happen to occur 
in the extant Boeotian inscriptions before Roman times, but their 
evidence for the spirantic pronunciation of delta is familiar. How 
widespread such pronunciation was in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies is not known. Meister (Abhand. d. Phil.-Hist. K]. d. K. 
Sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. XXIV, pt. 3, 1904, pp. 1 ff.) 
makes it one of the criteria by which the true Dorian dialect may 
be distinguished from the Achaean, and shows that it was used 
by the unmixed Dorian stock in Sparta (I. c., p. 35), in the Argive 
plain (p. 58), and in a limited region of central Crete, including 
Gortyna and Knosos (pp. 80 ff.). Its existence in Rhodes had 
already been indicated by the form of the word ré¢’ written for 
ré8’ that is found in an inscription, I. G. XII 1, 737, assigned by 
Selivanov to the end of the seventh century (Athen. Mitth. XVI, 
1891, p. 118). The explanation of the reason for the appearance 
of this phenomenon in Rhodes is open to conjecture. _It is possi- 
ble to cite the legend of Spartan colonization of the island (see 
van Gelder, op. cit., p. 32), and to point to the identity of the 
name of our town Bpagos with that of the Laconian town Bpaotai 
(Mpaciai); cf. Fick, Vorgriech. Ortsnam., pp. 91 and 114. But 
there is also a tradition that Argive colonists from Crete settled 
in Rhodes and in support of this are cited many proofs of a close 
relationship existing between these two islands in early times. 
Although this theory is opposed by van Gelder (op. cit., p. 29), 
it is worthy of notice that the inscription cited above from the 
Rhodian corpus (737) to show the interchange of zeta and delta 


1Long search has failed to discover the presumably Boeotian sherd from 
the “ Perserschutt” on which this form is found according to Kretschmer, 
Vaseninschriften, p. 230. Dr. Stais declares that it is not among the other 
sherds in the Athenian Museum, and Prof. Graef writes me that he can find 
no record of it in his notes on these sherds. 
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contains the Cretan name Idameneus, and that Strabo, p. 478 
(10, 4, 12), states that there were Ipdow in Crete neighbors of 
the Gortynians. But whether the colonists came to the island 
from Argos direct, or after a sojourn in Crete, the evidence for 
Argive colonization of Rhodes is overwhelming, and it seems 
very probable that our inscription exhibits in the form under 
discussion a survival of the spirantic pronunciation of delta in 
Argive Doric. 
T. LESLIE SHEAR. 
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C. Lucilii Carminum Reliquiae. Recensuit enarravit FRIDERICUS 
MARX. Volumen Prius: Prolegomena Testimonia Fasti 
Luciliani Carminum Reliquiae Indices. Pp. CKXXVI+ 169. 
Volumen Posterius: Commentarius. Pp.XXII1+437. Leip- 
zig, Teubner, 1904, 1905. 22 Marks. 


Untersuchungen zu Lucilius, Von CONRAD CICHORIUS. Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1908. Pp. IX + 364. 12 
Marks. 


Lucilius’s scribendi simplicitas, the extent to which he influ- 
enced Horace, the tenacity of his reputation (Quint. 10, 1, 93-94), 
and above all the fact that he alone of Latin writers evolved a 
new literary form,’ all alike fill one with eagerness to know more 
of this striking personality. 

In Volume I of Marx’s work we have a praefatio, a conspectus 
operis, prolegomena (IX-CXXXVI), the fragments of Lucilius 
(1-95), and indices, as follows: I. Nomina Propria (96-99) ; 
II, Index Auctorum (100); III. Index verborum Latinorum 
(101-155); IV. Vocabula Graeca praeter nomina propria (156- 
158); V. Versus Graeci (159); V1. Vocabula peregrina praeter 
Graeca (159); VII. Index grammaticus metricus rerum memo- 
rabilium (160-169). In Volume II, pages V-VII are devoted to 
praefatio, addenda and corrigenda; VII-XXII constitute a Sup- 
plementum Capitis <in volumine primo> de Nonio; 1-437 
contain the commentary. 

The fragments are well printed. Beneath them references 
are given to their provenience; the passages in which the frag- 
ments are set are printed in full in the commentary. The MS 
variants recorded are limited in number. One can thus easily see 
the materials out of which a text is to be constructed. Marx 
clearly indicates his own changes, additions, omissions, etc. This 
is of prime importance, because emendation, though a particularly 
crying need of fragments, is in fragments more than ordinarily 
precarious, since we know not the context (cf. e. g. Miiller, Lu- 
cillius XLIII; Lindsay, Nonius I XXVIII-XXIX; Housman, 
Class. Quart. I 53-54). 


1Since Lucilius in Book 30 made the hexameter the sole meter of Roman 
satire, in each nation “the accepted satire is in verse, and that verse the 
heroic verse of the nationality” (so Professor Gildersleeve in the Universal 
Cyclopaedia and Atlas, s. v. Satire). Of all this Marx nowhere gives a hint. 
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I turn with special interest to the prolegomena. In IX-XVII 
Marx discusses the word satura. This form alone, he holds, is 
Latin; satyra, satyricus, satyrice are late; sativa is not Latin 
at all. The discussion of the etymology of satura is brief and 
feeble. It reveals a serious weakness of Marx’s book, the failure 
consistently to cite the literature of the subject under discussion ; 
books and articles of prime importance are often not named.’ 
Here he ignores Funck’s article on the etymology of satura in 
Archiv V (1888) 33 ff. He agrees with Mommsen in regarding 
satura as cantus saturorum vel ebriorum hominum, connecting 
the word with satur, ‘full’? Walde, Etymol. Lat. Wort. (1905), 
does not notice this view. Marx will have none of /anx satura; 
Walde still regards this phrase as the starting point in any at- 
tempt to reach the origin of the word. 

The existence of the dramatic satura Marx denies in toto. 
Neither Varro nor Verrius Flaccus in discussing the word satura 
mentioned a form of poetry called satura; hence, he infers, they 
had no knowledge of such poems. This point, which Marx seeks 
to prove by mere assertion, is not demonstrable so long as our 


1It is interesting to find the Germans, to whom preéminently is due the 
demand that before one writes on any subject he shall master the ‘literature’ 
even down to the most completely dryasdust details, repeatedly hoist with 
their own petard ; cf.e.g.,A.J. P. XXVII 74. On p. XIII Marx asserts that 
there was in Ennius megue maledictio probrosa neque insolentia contumax; he 
ignores Pease’s argument (P. A. P. A. XXVII xlviii-li), that there was in 
Ennius a decided satirical element. Sellar, Roman Poets, 84, 114, had long 
before noted that the fragments of Ennius show marked satirical power. 
Again he declares (XIII-XIV) that we ought to say that Horace wrote four 
books of saturae; he does not refer to Hendrickson’s paper, Are the 
Letters of Horace Satires? A. J. P. XVIII 313-324. One of the theses 
maintained by George Bancroft when he applied for his doctor’s degree 
at Gdttingen in 1820 was Epistolae Horatii forma non re differunt ab eius 
Satyris; see The Classical Weekly II 31. On p. X Marx disposes of 
Livy’s famous account of the satura by saying that Livy wrote magis rheto- 
rice quam historice, blandly ignoring all that Leo and Hendrickson, to name 
no others, have written on the subject. On p. XIII he calls Ennius 
princeps auctor saturae, merely referring to Hor. S. 1, 10, 66, without dis- 
cussion. This is to ignore wholly a warm controversy, and, in my opinion, 
to fly in the face of truth; to Horace ZLuci/ius alone can have been auctor 
saturae, Marx is unaware, apparently, that his ‘argument’ from the silence 
of Varro and Verrius Flaccus had been anticipated by Elmore P. A. P. A. 
XXX Ixvii. In discussing the date of Lucilius’s birth, Marx says not a word of 
Munro’s argument for the year 168 B.C. (see Sellar, Roman Poets, 231 ; Journal 
of Philology VIII 16). But Cichorius (13) argues at length for this very view 
as if novel, also ignoring Munro’s paper. Fora still more striking omission 
see below (p. 480), in my discussion of Marx’s views on Nonius Marcellus 
and Lucilius. Marx does indeed say (XVII) that he has not tried to put to- 
gether all that has been said on satire, but in an edition plainly meant to be 
definitive and permanent, we have a right to expect a conspectus of the whole 
subject. A kindred weakness is the lack of cross-references within the work 
itself. This forces the reader to piece together widely-scattered passages ; it 
leads also to divers inconsistencies, which I have not space to enumerate. 

?Vet he thinks (XIII) that this derivation cannot be made to square with 
Ennius’s Saturae. 
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knowledge of the writings of Varro and Verrius remains as im- 
perfect as it now is. Further, argument from silence is always 
dangerous; cf. Cichorius 15. I may add that in discussing the 
etymology of a word one is under no obligation to mention all 
the uses to which the word was put in the course of ages. After 
a perfunctory discussion Marx tells us (XI) that he approves 
Vahlen’s views of the satura as expressed by him in his Ennius’ 
CCXIV. Vahlen disposes of this complex subject in two lines. 

In tracing the applications of the word satura to forms of liter- 
ature we must begin, Marx continues, with the phrase fer 
saturam, which = incondite. Ennius, desiring to suggest that a 
certain collection of his poems had been made incondite et e 
vestigio, called the poems poemata per saturam. This assertion, 
I submit, is opposed to what we know of the pride Ennius took 
in his work; cf. Cicero, Brutus 71. There is a wide difference 
between calling certain pieces safurae, ‘medleys’, and calling 
them poemata incondite facta; medleys need not be incondita. 
Lucilius, continues Marx, called his writings serymones per satu- 
ram. Once more we have mere assertion. This is why, says 
Marx further, Horace at first called his pieces Sermones, not 
Saturae. But the term Sermones belongs to the days of Horace’s 
Epistles, not to those of his so-called Satires; cf. e. g., Wickham, 
Satires and Epistles of Horace, editio maior, 6-9. Out of the 
titles oemata per saturam and sermones per saturam, says Marx 
finally, Horace at last made the term satura. 

Such, then, is Marx’s attitude toward a subject of profound 
importance to the right understanding of Latin literature. If 
there were Versus Fescennini and a dramatic satura, we can see 
more readily than we can in any other way why the first efforts 
to create a literature at Rome and for Rome took the form of the 
drama (cf. e. g., Sellar, Roman Poets 156). If the Italians had 
independently developed such forms of the drama, then, how- 
ever embryonic these forms were, the Italians had independently 
taken some steps along the road which their far more gifted 
Hellenic brethren—more gifted, yes, but brethren still—had 
pursued so far and so well, a view a priori credible and sup- 
ported by Roman tradition. If, however, there were no Fescen- 
nines and no dramatic satura, he who would make out a case for 
the originality of Latin literature is indeed hard pressed and we 
are confronted by an important psychological problem: can the 
artistic sense be implanted in souls wholly dead to all sugges- 
tions of art (cf. Nettleship, Lectures and Essays I 46)? But of 
all this Marx remains unconscious. He is unconscious, too, that 
in disposing of the dramatic satura he is disposing of the dramatic 
Fescennines also; both rest on the same evidence. But Professor 
Hendrickson remained unconscious through his long paper on 
the dramatic Satura and the Old Comedy at Rome (A. J. P. 
XV 1-30) that his argument logically carried out compelled him 
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to reject the Fescennines also; it was not till four years later that 
he took this step (A. J. P. XIX 285-311). 

To sum up, Marx missed here a great opportunity, that of 
writing a really incisive discussion of this whole subject. He 
seems unaware that many, at least in America, are unconvinced 
by Leo and Hendrickson. He has not even given us a bibli- 
ography of the subject. 

Marx writes next De Vita et poesi C. Lucilii (XVII-L). It is 
here that Cichorius’s book comes within our field of study. In 
his preface Cichorius declares that thanks to Marx’s book “ist 
fiir das Studium und das Verstandniss des Dichters und seiner 
Satiren eine vollig neue Grundlage geschaffen worden”. Yet his 
book, so far as it comes within our view, deals rather with points 
in which he differs from Marx. His point of view is historical ; 
if the chronology of Lucilius’s life and writings can be firmly 
established important results will follow for the student of those 
times and for the investigator of Roman history and politics. 
In pages 1-62 he discusses the family of Lucilius, the dates of his 
birth and his death, his social position, his estates, his relations 
with Spain and with Athens, his friendship with Scipio, etc. ; in 
63-98 he treats the chronology of the satires. The rest of the 
book (99-355) consists of Untersuchungen zu den einzelnen 
Biichern. There are finally (1) a Namensverzeichnis (357-359) ; 
(2) Verzeichnis der behandelten Stellen, (a) aus Lucilius, (b) 
Sonstige Stellen, (c) Miinzen, (d) Inschriften, (e) Papyrus (360- 
363); (3) Worterverzeichnis (364). There is no general index 
to the subject-matter. We shall be concerned with pages 1-98. 

Of the many points that Marx considers in his treatment of the 
life of Lucilius (XVII-X XIX) few can be noted. Lucilius hated 
women and matrimony (XVIII); he remained a bachelor. He 
sings the praises of meretrices et pueri; in his old age he dedicated 
Book 16 to his amica Collyra. His birthplace, Suessa Aurunca, 
lay in territory once at least Oscan(XVIII). His excellent knowl- 
edge of Greek was not due to the fact that he was born and 
brought up near Campania, but to his education. He uses also 
Umbrian, Gallic, Tuscan, Sardinian and Syrian words. In verses 
182, 1049 we see traces of the Latin that was used at Suessa 
Aurunca. He was extremely rich, especially in praedia et agriz:' 
he was vez rusticae gnarus et studiosus, and ret equestris peritus 
(XX-XXI). We get from him some information about his 
slaves. Thanks to his adfinitas, through his brother’s daughter, | 
with the Pompeii, learned men of the Pompeian circle—Pompeius 
Laenas, Valerius Cato, etc.—edited his satires and helped to 


1Marx (XX-XXI, XXIV) and Cichorius (22 ff.) both discuss Lucilius’s 
wealth. Marx holds that he had an estate in Sicily ; Cichorius maintains that 
he had fraedia also at or near Tarentum and Consentia. Cicero, De Orat. 
2, 284 shows that he belonged to the landholding class. In 254-256 Cichorius 
sees a reference to a journey to Sardinia. Why should Lucilius go to a place 
so notoriously unhealthy? Because, answers Cichorius, he had lands there. 
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give them their vogue (XX, L). As early as 159 he owned the 
house which had been built at Rome for the hostage-son of 
Antiochus the Great; this, however, Cichorius (10-11) disputes 
successfully. Sometimes Marx’s imagination runs riot, as when 
he says (XXVI), “Non dubium est quin Lucilio inprimis 
rogante patrocinium sociorum <Scipio> susceperit” and de- 
clares that Naples gave him a public funeral “ ob munificentiam 
hominis erga oppidum ... et ob merita eius in socios Italicos ”’. 
(On p. XXVIII he gives a different explanation of this funeral.) 
One would like support for views so concrete and so interesting 
and important if true. 

In discussing the dates of the birth and death of Lucilius Marx 
notes that Jerome dwells at length on the death of Lucilius, but 
says next to nothing of the year of his birth; he infers, therefore, 
that Jerome had definite and correct information about the former 
only. On p. XXIII he adopts Haupt’s view that Lucilius was born 
in 180 and that Jerome’s error arose from a confusion of the 
names of the consuls of 180 and 148. To this Cichorius (8-9) 
demurs. By this view, he says, we have Lucilius in active 
service as an egues at Numantia in his forty-seventh year, an 
unusual phenomenon. If, however, we suppose that Lucilius 
went with Scipio to Spain amicitiae causa, to aid him with money 
(Marx XXV), Cichorius’s argument breaks down; even a homo 
aetate admodum provectus can fight thus. 

But Cichorius has a more effective argument. Marx has rightly 
shown, he says, that Lucilius’s literary activity (i. e. formal 
publication) began in 131. If, then, he was born in 180, he was 
for fifty years voiceless, then extraordinarily fertile; for fifty 
years he revealed nothing concerning himself, then made frankest 
revelation. But Horace, S. 2, 1, 30 ff. will teach us better; there we 
must emphasize omnis vita. Again, in the later books, which 
Marx assigns to 116-110, there is much erotic material out of 
keeping with an assumed age of 64-70 years. Far weaker is 
Cichorius’s assumption that Lucilius and his brother (he has 
much to say in various places of the latter) were not far apart in 
years. The brother was active in the senate in 110; if he and 
Lucilius were born in 180 he was then 70 years old and still 
active in public life. For the view adopted by Cichorius himself, 
see p. 468, n. 1. If Lucilius was born in 168 all is clear, says 
Cichorius. By the Numantine War he was 33 or 34; he was 36 or 
more when he began formal publication of his satires. We under- 
stand his fanatical opposition to the marriage law of Metellus; we 
appreciate better his independence, if he was still relatively young. 
I may add that other Latin writers made their literary debut 
when they were in their thirties; e. g., Cicero, Vergil, Horace. 
Finally, if we adopt 168 as the date of Lucilius’s birth, we are 
enabled to explain senex in Horace, S. 2, 1, 34 literally. 

Marx, starting with the fact of Lucilius’s birth at Suessa Au- 
runca, maintains that Lucilius was not a civis Romanus, but a 
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socius nominis Latini, an eques municipalis (XIX, XX, XXI). 
The socii, he argues, could gain citizenship either by leaving 
children in their home towns or by holding magistracies in those 
towns. Lucilius was a bachelor, he was not the man to value 
office in a provincial town. To this view Marx appends others. 
Since Scipio was patronus sociorum, we understand the friendship 
between him and Lucilius; a queer argument surely! In this 
view he finds also (XVI) the explanation of Lucilius’s freedom 
of speech; the Italians, he asserts, held in those days that they 
were not bound by the laws of Rome. But Macrobius 3, 17, 6, 
the only authority cited by him, has to do with but a single law 
and that law a sumptuary regulation. Further, says Marx, for 
some time after Scipio’s death, Lucilius published nothing, 
because the socii and the Latini were most uncomfortable at 
Rome now that their champion Scipio was dead. To all this 
Cichorius makes answer (14-22). The fact that Lucilius was 
born at a Latin colony proves nothing; in those days every 
Latin colony had its Roman citizens resident there, temporarily 
or permanently. Many families Italian, not Roman, in origin 
had gained citizenship but preferred to live on in their old homes. 
There is no hint in any of the many passages that refer to 
Lucilius that he was not a citizen; had he not been a citizen 
Horace could not have spoken of him as he does in S. 2, 1, 
74-75. Lucilius’s slighting reference to the Latin of non-Roman 
towns would have been most ungracious had he been merely a 
Latinus himself. In 592-596 Lucilius praises C. Persius,a pro- 
nounced enemy of the Latini. If Lucilius was in fact not at first 
a citizen, could he not have gained citizenship through some of 
his influential friends, aye, through his own brother and the 
Pompeii? Again, many of the fragments (e. g. 1259-1263, 1287, 
if the latter passage is rightly emended and interpreted by Marx) 
would have been impossible in the mouth of a Latinus, espe- 
cially if we assume that the period was as unfavorable to the 
Latini as Marx would have us believe. 

In 18 ff. Cichorius seeks to show positively that Lucilius was a 
citizen. In a senatus consultum of Adramyttium, the name of 
a man whom Cichorius (5) believes to have been Lucilius’s 
brother is given as Mdmos AevxéAtos Madpxov (Eph. Epigr. IV 213, 
Viereck, Serm. Gr. 22). Now in the Fasti Capitolini Trium- 
phales the names of father and grandfather are given except in 
six cases falling between 45 and 34 B. C., and one case in I9 B. C. 
We know enough of the seven men involved to be sure that their 
grandfathers were not citizens ; hence the omission of the names 
of the grandfathers. We may infer that the mention of the 
name of father or grandfather proves the citizenship of the one 
named. Thus Lucilius’s father and Lucilius himself as well were 
citizens. But Cichorius advances no real proof that the AcveéAsos 
of the inscription was the brother of Lucilius. 
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Of Lucilius’s service in Spain Marx speaks but briefly (XXIII, 
XXV); he nowhere hints that Lucilius had been in Spain prior 
to the Numantine War of 134-133. Cichorius (29-40) believes 
that his military experience was much more extensive, that he 
served at Numantia as an egues Romanus (not in the allied 
cavalry) and probably in Scipio’s dn gitov. By very ingenious 
combinations, which, however, leave me at the end somewhat 
cold, he seeks to show that Lucilius probably was in Spain from 
139-136 in actual service. Lucilius’s references to these wars 
are our oldest literary evidence for them; it would be worth 
while to prove that he wrote from personal participation and 
observation. Neither Marx nor Cichorius notes that Miiller 
(Lucilius, p. 290, Leben und Werke des Lucilius, 5) long ago 
suggested that Lucilius had seen service in Spain prior to his 
presence there with Scipio. 

Of Lucilius’s knowledge of Greek Marx writes warmly (XVIII, 
XXVIII). He notes, too, that Lucilius was well known in 
Greece, instancing as proof the dedication to him of a book by 
Clitomachus. Cichorius (40-53), by an argument strained to the 
last degree, tries to prove conclusively that Lucilius had been in 
Greece for a long time, and that in Greece he had met Clito- 
machus and his teacher Carneades. One admires the ingenuity 
with which Cichorius grasps at every straw, but one cannot help 
smiling (till he grows sad) at the complete surrender of the 
logical faculty to the desire to maintain a startling thesis. It 
would indeed, as Cichorius says, throw brightest light on Lucilius 
if we could show that his familiarity with Greek (which Cichorius 
illustrates afresh) was not a matter of the closet at Rome, but the 
result of personal observation. But this is precisely why one 
should not venture the thesis on such slender grounds as those 
on which Cichorius relies. 

Of Marx’s theory of the explanation of the friendship between 
Scipio and Lucilius I have already spoken (p. 472). Cichorius 
treats the matter more fully (53-58). He reminds us how very 
intimate they really were; cf. Lucilius 961-964, 1138-1142; 
Hor. S. 2, 1, 71 and the scholiast there. There was not time, 
argues Cichorius, for the development of this intimacy after the 
Numantine War, for Scipio died in 129. It could not have 
begun at Numantia; the distance between general and subordi- 
nate, especially in the strict discipline maintained there by Scipio, 
was too great. Scipio was at Carthage in 149-146, in the East 
in 140-138; Lucilius was in Spain in 139-136 (see above). We 
are obliged, therefore, to carry the friendship back to the poet’s 
early years. 

Now the intimacy would seem to have had its seat especially 
in the country; cf. again Hor. S. 2, 1, 71, with the scholiast. 
Lucilius’s family had an estate at Suessa Aurunca. Scipio had 
estates at Lavernium, which probably lay only a few hours’ ride 
from Suessa; it was a quiet out-of-the-way place. Caieta, too, 
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where Scipio also had an estate, was near Suessa. Scipio and 
Lucilius may thus, concludes Cichorius, have been neighbors and 
friends for many years. 

Marx turns now (XXVI-L) to consider the chronology of the 
Satires. Cichorius treats the same subject on pages 63-98; he 
holds that it is Marx’s great service that he first undertook to 
determine the chronological order of Lucilius’s writings. 

Marx holds, as had others before him, that Lucilius began to 
write or at least to publish after his return from Numantia; the 
tense of militaverat in Vell. 2, 9, 4 is here significant. The first 
certainly datable references in the fragments belong to 131. The 
lower terminus, says Marx (XXVIJ), relying on the statement in 
Pliny, N. H. 36, 185 Romae scutulatum... primum factum est 
post tertium Bellum Punicum initum, frequentata vero pavimenta 
ante Cimbricum .. . indicio est Lucilianus ille versus (= 85: 
Book 2), is 105. The singular here in (Je//um) Cimbricum, says 
Marx, clearly shows that Pliny had in mind the crowning years 
of the conflict with the Cimbri, 105-101. But, objects Cichorius 
(64), Pliny twice has Cimérica bella; had he meant what Marx 
supposes him to mean, he ought to have added josterius or 
alterum. The singular must refer to the whole war, as it does in 
Flor. I 38, Asconius, p. 60; it is conditioned by the general run 
of the sentence, for Pliny is contrasting as wholes two great wars. 
In his note on the verse of Lucilius involved in this discussion, 
Marx refers it (and so Book 2; so Cichorius) to 119; hence the 
argument which Marx seeks to build on it for 105 as the lower 
terminus of the Satires falls to the ground. 

Before Marx editors and critics had maintained that there were 
two ancient corpora carminum Lucilii, the one containing Books 
1-25 of our present numbering, the other 26-30; see e. g., Miil- 
ler, Leben und Werke, 27. Marx maintains (X XIX) that there 
were tria corpora: (a) 1-21; (b) 22-25; (c) 26-30. His argument 
is as follows: Of Book 21 we have no fragments, because this 
book stood last in one corpus and was thus by its position pecu- 
liarly exposed to destruction. Witness the loss of the Vidularia, 
itself last play of a corpus of Plautus.! We havea relatively large 
number of fragments of 22, the beginning of a corpus, few of 
23+25, the end of that corpus. The lacuna, then, that separates 
1-21 from 22-25 and the larger lacuna that parts 22-25 from 26-30 
make for the doctrine of tria corpora (XXX). Again, 1-21 are 
in hexameters only, 22-25 in elegiacs, 26-30 in several meters, 
trochaic, iambic, hexameter. 1-21 differ, says Marx, from 26-30 
in language and meter; we have contrd, old style, in 864 (Book 
28), contra, new style, in 1335, which probably belongs to 1-21.” 
Again, says Marx (cf. Cichorius 65), 22-25 are very different from 
saturae indoles ac natura (they are in elegiacs, not in hexameters, 


' With this argument Lindsay, Class. Rev. XIX 272, has no patience’ 
*On Marx as a metrician see Housman, Class. Quart. I 61-62. 
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the vehicle of true satire); they contain no historical allusions, 
but deal with Lucilius’s slaves. Marx maintains (X XIX) that 
Gellius used a corpus consisting of 1-21; Varro, too, he says, had 
this in mind in L. L. 5, 17. Lachmann, he adds, had rightly 
observed that Nonius used two corpora, one covering 1-25, the 
other 26-30. 

Of the three corpora (c), containing 26-30, is the earliest. 
Miller had seen this (Lucilius IX, Leben und Werke, 31), but 
he had sought to prove it, says Marx, by dubious arguments. 
Yet Miiller’s arguments are in part those of Marx himself. In 
589-596 (Book 26) Lucilius ‘‘de novae suae poeseos ratione... 
agit quasi ad scribendas saturas primum adgrediens”’ (cf. Miiller, 
Leben und Werke, 27). I would call attention to Horace’s 
primus in S. 2, 1,63. Book 26 contains references to events in 
front of Numantia, which would have most point if made shortly 
after the events themselves, say on Lucilius’s return to Rome, in 
131. In 26-30 there are references to Scipio; these books, then, 
must antedate Scipio’s death. In 131 Metellus Macedonicus, 
then censor, urged that all men should be compelled to marry. 
The woman-hater Lucilius (XVIII, XXXIII) assails this pro- 
posal (XX XIII); Marx thinks that Scipio, who was unhappily 
married, would have enjoyed a diatribe on women. This Metel- 
lus made Lupus princeps senatus in 131. There is, then, nothing 
in 26-30 that points to a time after Scipio’s death. On the other 
hand since Metellus, when he heard of Scipio’s death in publicum 
se proripuit and eulogized Scipio, it is hardly likely that Lucilius 
would have satirized him after this event. 26-39, then, fall in 
Scipio’s lifetime, between 132 and 129. 

These matters Cichorius discusses on pages 7off. On Marx’s 
view that 26-30 belong prior to Scipio’s death in 129, since he 
also dates Book 1 in 126 and Book 2 in 119, we have a period of 
ten years (129-119) in which the poet is virtually silent. Sucha 
supposition is opposed to all we know of the poet’s fertility. 
Marx seeks to account for this silence by asserting that in the 
years immediately following the death of Scipio it would have 
been dangerous for Lucilius, a non-citizen (but see p. 472), to 
write. But Marx himself is obliged to put Book 1 in 126; this 
book contains a sharp attack on Lupus, the most distinguished 
leader of the opposition. Ina word we have political satire, of 
all kinds the most dangerous to its writer, if any kind at all is 
fraught with peril, under the very circumstances which Marx 
would have us believe so fatal. 

Cichorius thinks he has most important evidence in Lucilius, 
671-672: 

ses publicanus vero ut Asiae fiam, ut scripturarius, 
pro Lucilio, id ego nolo, et uno hoc non muto omnia. 


The word Asiae here must denote the Roman province in Asia, 
and so the passage must fall after the date at which that province 
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was made, 329-126. /udlicani in Asia existed first in 123 when the 
lex Sempronia first levied on Asia such taxes as the publicani 
gathered (I may refer to Greenidge, A History of Rome, I 218 ff.). 
Therefore the publication of the first corpus as a corpus cannot 
antedate 123, though some of the individual pieces in which there 
7 references to Scipio made during his lifetime must go back 
of 129. 

I return now to Marx. He holds that Books 1-21 are differen- 
tiated in time from 26-30 by the reference in verse 31 to the 
death of Carneades, which took place in 129 or 128. This line 
of argument can be applied, however, I would note, only to the 
completed collection, if, as Marx and Cichorius (66) both argue, 
separate pieces of the various collections were in circulation 
publicly or privately before the corpora were made. 

The date of composition of the pieces in the remaining corpus, 
Books 22-25, Marx declares (L) that we cannot even guess, 
though elsewhere (XLIX) he holds that 20-21 are the latest 
utterances of the poet. Emphasizing again the difference in 
character between these books and the others Marx lets his 
imagination run in these words: “Suspiceris poetam Neapoli 
hoc modo manibus familiarium suorum litasse et grammaticum 
quendam diligenter has poeseos Lucilianae reliquias singulares 
quas in scriniis poetae defuncti invenerat collegisse disposuisse 
publici iuris fecisse, quo magis poetae humanitas nota fieret 
popularibus”. But to assign these poems to the last years of 
Lucilius’s life (Marx thinks [XXVIII] the poet withdrew to 
Naples in 105) is to date the collection: why then say that we 
cannot even guess its date? Further, why should we not suppose 
that a man who took the pains to propitiate the manes of his 
slaves took the pains also to publish the result that he might 
himself make his Aumanttfas better known and show that he 
could write something more than satire in the narrow sense? 
This hypothesis is as legitimate as Marx’s and no more unde- 
monstrable. 

Marx seems here to take for granted’ what Miiller (Lucilius 
XI) was at some pains to prove, (a) that each book contained 
several satires, (b) that the separate books were long. Every 
one remembers that Horace describes Lucilius as a fluent writer. 
The individual pieces, says Marx (XX XV), of the various cor- 
pora were published prior to the making of the corpora; verse 
1013, for example, shows that earlier writings of the poet were 
then well known. Cf. Cichorius, 66-67. 

Turning to the order of the pieces in 26-30, Marx maintains 
(XX XV) that it is chronological and that Horace saw them in 
the order in which we have them. His argument is that Horace, 
S. 2, 1, 63 ff., in mentioning the themes of Lucilius’s satires names 
Metellus first, then Lupus; according to our fragments of Lu- 


1 He argues the matter, however, later; see CVII-CXI. 
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cilius Lupus was assailed in Book 28. But the considerations 
which lead a poetto arrange such things as names are too 
numerous and diverse to make this argument conclusive; given 
the idea Horace sought to convey so briefly, given the metrical 
values of the names Metellus and Lupus and the position of the 
two names seems well-nigh inevitable, aside from any effort on 
Horace’s part to attain chronological accuracy where such accu- 
racy could have had but the remotest academic interest to his 
readers or himself. One need only recall the order of the names 
in Horace, C. 1, 12, 33 ff., to see how indifferent he could be to 
matters of chronology (see Wickham on Horace, C. 1, 12, 34). 

Marx maintains that we cannot tell whether Lucilius himself or 
another arranged this corpus. Miiller had held that Lucilius 
made the grouping. This view Cichorius also holds (73-74). He 
thinks too that Lucilius wrote a prefatory satire to this corpus 
and that to this preface an array of extant verses belongs. On p. 
XXXVI Marx holds that Lucilius himself arranged Books 1-21 ; 
his chief argument is that we have a preface to Book 1 by Lucilius 
himself (Varro, L. L. 5, 17). Cichorius discusses this matter in 
67-70. He reminds us that (1) the satires of a given book may 
stand in chronological order, as written for that specific book, 
(2) the book may consist, in whole or in part, of satires written 
long before and in part already published. Who arranged the 
books within the corpora? On what principle did he arrange 
them? On p. 68 he declares that ‘‘ in Bezug hinauf die Verhalt- 
nisse fiir die beiden Sammlungen <i.e., 1-21, 26-30> der Satiren 
ganz verschieden liegen”’. 

In Books 26-30, he says, we may see, with Marx, a chronolog- 
ical sequence. The meters of this corpus are of paramount im- 
portance. In 26-27 we have trochaic septenarii only, in 28-29 
trochaic septenarii, iambic senarii and hexameters, in 30 hexam- 
eters only. Manifestly, says Cichorius, 26-30 were not arranged 
on metrical principles ; verses in the same meter are not grouped 
together, the same meter appears in different books, and two or 
three meters appear in a single book. There was, then, some 
principle other than the metrical at the bottom of the arrange- 
ment; this was the chronological. But do the metrical and the 
chronological exhaust the list of possible arrangements? I can 
readily conceive of at least another—the haphazard. Further, 
the metrical phenomena to which he calls attention can best be 
explained on the theory that Lucilius began with trochaic septe- 
narii, and that presently he experimented with other meters, till 
at last he tried hexameters, found them suitable and abandoned 
all else. On this view the arrangement of 26-30 as a whole is at 
once metrical and chronological. On pages 86 ff. he argues that 
the arrangement in 1-21 was not chronological. To get a starting- 
point here we must, he says, find some passage which we can 
definitely restrict to a period of afew months. ‘“ Die Méglichkeit 
hierzu verdanken wir der ..... glanzenden Kombinierung 
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und Erklarung der Verse 210-11 aus Buch V und 1130 durch 
Marx”... By this Kombinierung Marx gets the end of 117 or 
the beginning of 116, Cichorius 118 as the date of Book 5. By 
yet more Kombinierung we get 119 as date of Book 2. If, now, 
the arrangement of the books is chronological, we have four 
books (2-5) appearing within less than a year. On the other 
hand, if Books 1 and 2 are in chronological sequence, then on 
Marx’s view of their dates we have seven years between them 
(126-119), on Cichorius’s view of their dates four years (123-119). 
The arrangement, then, says Cichorius, was not chronological. 
Any one not actually engaged in the fascinating task of making 
such combinations readily sees how insecure a foundation they 
supply for the logical and dispassionate student. 

I have not time or space to consider the views held by our 
authors of the dates of the individual books. Enough has been 
said, however, to indicate their method of attacking these difficult 
problems. AsI read over what I have said above I am sorry 
that I have so often been obliged to speak in opposition to the 
views expressed in books which have both demanded much labor. 
I hope I am not insensible of the difficulty of the task they set 
before themselves or of the patience, research and ingenuity 
shown by both. Inasmuch, however, as both authors start with 
fragments, wholly or almost wholly contextless, then ‘emend’ their 
fragments in divers ways, at the risk of departing widely through 
such emendation from the sense actually conveyed by the frag- 
ments in their original setting, and finally proceed to put together 
these elements, so elusive individually, so baffling in themselves 
to the keenest thought, it was inevitable that any critic who sub- 
jected their work to careful analysis would find himself more often 
in opposition than in agreement. 

I turn finally to consider Marx’s theory of Nonius Marcellus’s 
method of citing Lucilius. He regards Nonius as a much 
maligned man. Most people, he says, think of Nonius as stuporis 
plenus et ineptiarum, because they attribute to him “quae aperte 
erant mancipiorum opera collata et digesta.’ After tracing briefly 
the attempts made to discover how Nonius composed his diction- 
ary, Marx (LX XXIII) holds that Nonius followed the recipe given 
by Cato De Agri Cultura 76 for making placenta; “when you 
have it all done sprinkle with honey”. So when Nonius had 
finished chapters 2-4 “tum tamquam mellis guttas versiculos 
Horatii superfudit operi perfecto”. He had in his library the 
four books of Odes, the two of Sermones, in that order. “Ea 
volumina servulus ab initio ad finem perlustravit, notas criticas 


1In the Prolegomena of Volume II, in which he seeks to show what Lucilius- 
citations Nonius drew from grammarians rather than from texts, Marx adheres 
to this view. We have now an easy method, far better than Horace’s guandogue 
bonus dormitat Homerus, of defending ancient authors; we may charge, e. g., 
Varro’s etymological ineptiae to some slave. On p. LXXXV Marx holds that 
other grammarians, too, may have used this backward-citation-method. 
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locis singulis apposuit. Quo facto sex illa volumina ita erant 
comparata, ut singula circum sinistrum umbilicum’ quem dicimus 
convoluta non potuerint adhiberi, nisi denuo servulus omnia sex 
revolveret, quo facto in pristinum ordinem erant restituta. Quo 
labore commode supersedebat Nonii servus ita ut ultimum volu- 
men primum replicando ab umbilico dextro exorsus sic deinceps 
singulos locos Horatii adpingeret capp. II-IV operis Noniani, ut 
ordine inverso hodie legantur: idem fecit in Lucilio quem a XXX 
ad XXVI librum regrediens ordine fere semper adhibuit; idem 
fecit nonnumquam in Lucilii libris I-XX Ciceronis epistulis et 
Academicis. Quae res non insani stupidi inepti erat hominis, sed 
parcentis viribus et tempori et commode sicuti fecimus rei libra- 
riae condicione et ratione potest explicari”. The argument in 
support of this position runs as follows. In Nonius 120, 134, 196, 
203, 255, under the lemmata hallec, ligurrire, clunes, diluvies, 
crepare, we have references to Hor., S. 2, 4, 73; 1, 3, 81; 1, 2,89; 
C. 4, 14, 28; 1, 18, 5. Hence “apparet inverso ordine eiusdem 
saturarum libri I afferri fragmenta”. So in Nonius I-II four 
references to Cicero’s Academica are given in reverse order (2, 70, 
67, 57,51). But elsewhere citations from the Academica follow 
the natural order. Again in Nonius IV four citations from Cic., 
ad Fam. 15 are given in inverse order (14, 5; 4, 2; 3,2; 2, 2). 
Later in the same book we have two citations, in this order, 15, 16, 
3; 15,16, 1. On pages LXXXIV-CVII we have a table giving 
all the Lucilius citations in Nonius; from this it appears clearly 
enough that for some reason the citations given by Nonius from 
Lucilius 26-30 are so arranged that wherever a series occurs the 
citations from 30 precede those from 29, those from 29 precede 
those from 28, etc. Thus from Nonius 34-38 we have citations 
from Lucilius in this order: 7 from 30, 5 from 29, 2 from 28, 4 
from 27, 7 from 26. For Books 1-22 there is little evidence of 
citation zmverso ordine. 

Now when we seek to value these phenomena we may at once 
eliminate the citations in Nonius II-IV. These books differ in 
certain respects from the remaining books of Nonius; see Lind- 
say, Nonius,’ pp. 2, 5, n. h., 35-36. Until we can explain this 
difference and agree concerning its cause citations from these 
books will not avail to bolster up Marx’s view. So far as the 
mode of citation from Books 26-30 is concerned, Marx has, 
with all his pains, adduced no new facts. Lindsay, Nonius, had 
set them forth clearly in 1901; indeed, Schmidt had done so in 
1868. On p. 9, in enumerating the sources of Nonius’s rough lists 
of words, under No. 25, Lindsay writes: “ Lucilius Satires, Books 
XXVI-XXX. Curiously enough, the list compiled from these 
books began with Book XXX and ended with Book XXVI, pre- 


1 For the latest view of the umbilicus (umbilici),a view somewhat different 
from Marx’s, see Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst (Leipzig, 1907), 228-235. 

*I cite thus, for convenience, Lindsay’s Nonius Marcellus’s Dictionary of 
Republican Latin (Oxford, 1901). 
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sumably because Nonius had begun his task of excerpting with the 
last book of the Satires”. Here we come upon two curious phe- 
nomena. Marx, who knew Lindsay’s monograph (see LX XXII), 
does not ask us to note that Lindsay had written the words just 

uoted from him. It is hard to believe Marx ignorant of the 
act that Lindsay had done so; it is equally hard to charge him 
with lack of intellectual candor, in a failure to indicate that his 
view did not require so elaborate a demonstration after Lindsay’s 
convincing presentation of the facts. On the other hand Lind- 
say, in his review’ of Marx’s first volume in Class. Rev. X1X 272, 
in laughing out of court the view of Marx now under considera- 
tion, utterly fails to recall or at least to cite the fact that he had 
himself set forth in print, at least in part, the very view at which 
he is so heartily laughing.’ 

I stop for the moment to consider Marx’s explanation of this 
backward-citation-method (see his words cited above, p. 479). 
Does Marx know that immediately after the slave affixed the 
critical marks to Nonius’s copy of Horace, Nonius himself or one 
of his slaves employed those volumes in work on the dictionary ? 
The five references from Horace are scattered over 136 pages of 
Nonius’s book. It must have taken some time to cover that 
ground: are we to suppose that al] this time Nonius or his slave 
allowed these six volumina to remain in an abnormal condition ? 
Further, is the scheme so ardently championed by Marx—for 
just a very few works, be it noted—in reality a time-saving plan? 
Only experiment could answer this, and even experimentors 
might disagree. To me, however, it would seem a priori clear 
that any plan of working through a book backward, involving as 
it does a wholly abnormal process, would inevitably involve a 
loss of time. Further, a man keen to save time would be far 
more likely to work as Lindsay (Nonius, 3) supposes that 
Nonius worked—by making at first from various sources lists of 
words, to which he could have recourse from time to time—than 
by making marks in the text; a multitude of different marks 
would be necessary and he would have been obliged to unroll 
the book scores of times as he worked along different lines. 
Marx’s explanation, then, of the phenomenon he has noted fails 
to carry conviction. 

That Books 26-30 of Lucilius were for some reason cited by 
Nonius in reverse order seems to be certain. Why? Wedo not 
know. Marx, however, assumes that Nonius or his slave worked 
backwards within the limits of the individual books. But this is 
by no means a necessary assumption. A priori such a proce- 
dure seems well-nigh incredible. It is a simple matter—for any 


1 This ‘review’ is unworthy of its author; its preparation cannot have 
required much time. 

*It is to be noted that Lindsay in his Nonius, p. 9, has no conception that 
anyone would ever suppose that Nonius had made his excerpts from any 
given book backwards ; his whole monograph is a protest against such a view. 
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reason—to examine Book 30 as a whole from front to back 
before 29, Book 29 as a whole, similarly, before 28, etc., but it is 
hard to believe that one would work through a long text to affix 
notae criticae of divers sorts and then seek later to pick up 
those marks by working backwards first through 30, then 
through 29, etc. (see above, p. 480). Further, such a supposi- 
tion is opposed to all that we know of Nonius’s procedure. It is 
platitudinous to say that the progress of knowledge is from the 
known to the unknown; some, nevertheless, seem to be unaware 
of this principle. Lindsay, Nonius, by comparing the citations 
from authors whose text is yet extant with that text, has demon- 
strated overwhelmingly that the citations are given exactly, in 
the vast majority of instances, in the order in which they appear 
in the full text of the author. I have space to cite but a single 
instance of this. In Non. 4-12 we have citations from Plautus in 
the following sequence: As. 172, 377, 706, 892, Au. 355, 422, Ba. 
frag., 792, Cis. 37?, Cas. 169, 267, 967, Cap. 661, Cu. 99, 613, Ep. 
609, Men. 50, Am. 843, Mil. 632, 1407, Pers. 104, 169, 408, 421, 
Ps. 572, Poe. 48, Stich. 369, Poe. 312, Tr. 251, Tru. 566. In 
pages 10-35 and 37-88 Lindsay gives further proofs in abund- 
ance. The important exceptions, aside from Lucilius 26-30, are 
the few cited by Marx from Books 2-4 (on them see above, p. 
479), but even in 2-4, as Lindsay shows, pp. 37-88, the evi- 
dence for the forward-moving method is overwhelming. Every 
consideration of logic, therefore, requires us to suppose that in 
such cases as Lucilius, where the text is lost, so that we cannot 
concretely test Nonius’s method of working, that method was 
identical with the method he employed in such an overwhelming 
array of instances elsewhere. The leopard cannot change his 
spots, at least when they are as deeply ingrained as they are in 
this instance. Hence I feel that in applying his idea that Nonius 
worked backward even within the individual books 26-30 as a 
working principle by which to determine the place within the 
individual book of the fragments cited by Nonius, Marx erred 
seriously and thereby vitiated his arrangement. 

At present, then, what we know is, that so far as the last five 
books of Lucilius are concerned, Nonius cited these in reverse 
order. In what order he cited passages from these books indi- 
vidually we do not positively know; but our knowledge of what 
he did in fact in so many instances elsewhere obliges us to start 
with the assumption that in citing within each book itself he 
worked forward, from the beginning to the end, not backwards, 
as Marx supposed. One thing is certain, that until some one 
disproves the facts presented by Lindsay concerning Nonius’s 
mode of citing from a given book, we are obliged to agree 
with him (p. 3) that every edition of the fragments of early Latin 
thus far made has gone on wrong lines, because every edition 
has ignored these facts, though Schmidt had demonstrated 
them sufficiently as long ago as 1868, that is, before Ribbeck 
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brought out his Romische Tragodie (1875) or the two volumes 
of his Scaenicae Romanorum Poesis Fragmenta (editio maior: 
1871, 1873), or Miiller his Ennius (1884) and his Nonius (1888), 
or Vahlen the second edition of his Ennius (1903). One can 
easily see why the editors of the fragments have been loath to 
accept such a view as Schmidt advanced and Lindsay presented 
with greater detail; it ties their hands. Ignoring it, they are 
unfettered, free to let their imaginations roam at will; recogniz- 
ing it, they have a far more difficult task to guess the coherence 
of the extant fragments. 

Lengthy as this review is, I am obliged to omit all mention of 
divers matters of interest and importance. For example I have 
not discussed Marx’s commentary at all. This I hope to do at 
another time. 

CHARLES KNAPP. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Les Cultes Paiens dans l’Empire Romain: Premiére Partie, Les 
provinces latines. Tome 1, Les cultes officiels; les cultes 
Romains et Gréco-Romains. Par J. TourTaIn. Paris: 
Leroux, 1907. 


During the last two decades there has been a marked tendency 
in the study of religions to turn from the comparative method, 
which has attempted to construct theories of religious develop- 
ment without sufficient basis of fact and often without due regard 
to the varying conditions of time and place, to the historical study 
of particular systems or of individual cults. Indeed many more 
special investigations in the various fields must be made before a 
science of religion worthy of the name can be built up. Sucha 
special investigation into the religious conditions of the Roman’ 
world has been undertaken by Toutain in a comprehensive work 
of which the first volume lies before us. The author has set 
himself to determine the manner in which the cults of Rome, 
both native and adopted, were spread among the nations which 
she conquered, to show how the national and local gods fared 
under Roman domination, and to make clear how far foreign 
divinities, transplanted from one part of the empire to another, 
took root and flourished. The contrast in character between 
Greece and the Orient on the one hand and the western provinces 
on the other has naturally led to a geographical division of the | 
work, so that the Latin provinces only are treated in the present 
volume; of this about one half is devoted to those cults which 
Toutain chooses to call official, that is the worship of the Urbs 
Roma, of the emperor living or dead, and of the Capitoline triad ; 
the remainder of the volume deals with the worship of the other 
Roman and Greco-Roman gods who belonged to the varied and 
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complex Roman pantheon. This arrangement of the work has 
been wisely adopted in spite of certain difficulties, such as, for 
example, the impossibility of distinguishing between the members 
of the official Capitoline triad and the same gods in a less official 
capacity, so to speak; or the danger in attempting to draw a 
sharp distinction between Jupiter or Mercury as Roman gods and 
local divinities identified with them. 

The execution of the work deserves high praise. It is written 
with all that clarity and grace which characterise the productions 
of the best French scholarship, and is as inclusive and complete 
as could be desired. We feel, however, a single regret that more 
attention has not been given to the chronological data. Naturally 
the book does not supplant monographs on the several cults. 
Although excavations are almost daily adding new epigraphical 
data for the study of Roman religion, Toutain’s conclusions are 
based on so large and so varied material that future discoveries 
will hardly affect them seriously, much as they may increase our 
knowledge. We are now able for the first time to estimate the 
proportionate strength of the several cults in the Latin provinces 
and to comprehend the great variety of religious expression 
which these provinces exhibit. The worship of the imperial 
power, for example, in Africa and Spain was directed to the 
deified members of the imperial family, but along the Danube, in 
Rhetia, Noricum, the Germanies, and Britain dedications to the 
divi are rare; in the Spanish province of Tarraconensis and in 
the three Gauls dedications were addressed chiefly to Augustus 
and Rome, who hardly appear in the dedications of Pannonia, 
Dacia, Moesia, or Britain; but in the last province and the Gauls 
the imperial 2umen is often named, which in turn is seldom found 
in Spain or Africa. 

The popularity of the other gods varied in similar fashion. 
Among the members of the Capitoline triad Minerva received 
the fewest dedications, and those chiefly in the Gauls and Ger- 
manies; those to Juno are more numerous; while the number 
addressed to Jupiter is very large. The geographical distribu- 
tion of these is significant, for although they are rare in Africa, 
Spain, and the Gauls, they are numerous along the Rhine, in 
Pannonia and in Dacia. Toutain points out that the reason for 
this is that the dedicators were chiefly officials, most of whom 
were connected with the armies stationed in the imperial prov- 
inces; in the Germanies alone do we find a considerable number 
of dedications to Jupiter and Juno set up by civilians of the 
lowest class, apparently natives only half Romanised. Bvt this 
circumstance finds its explanation in the fact that in the Rhine 
valley two indigenous divinities were popular, which the loyal 
provincials chose to address by Roman names. 

In this and similar ways Toutain shows how the worship of the 
Roman gods, or of gods with Roman names, throws light on the 
- $ocial condition of the provinces.. The popularity among civilians 
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of Mercury and Apollo in the Gallic and Germanic lands, of 
Mars in southern Gaul, of Silvanus in Dalmatia, Pannonia, Dacia, 
and Upper Moesia, of Hercules in southern Spain and Africa, 
all prove no less the assimilation of the devotees into the Roman 
imperial system than the absorption of the local gods into the 
Roman pantheon. The inscriptions found in the southern part of 
Aquitania seem to indicate the existence there in the second and 
third centuries of large bodies of slaves and freedmen established 
on estates; and on the frontiers the armies clearly marked their 
presence by dedications to their favorite gods. 

This variety in religious expression, which Toutain shows was 
found everywhere in the western provinces, attests as nothing 
else could do the spontaneous character of the provincials’ devo- 
tion. Rome did not impose a fixed form of official worship on 
her subjects, but allowed them entirefreedom. There is no proof, 
for instance, that the imperial power ever tried to compel the 
worship of the living emperor or of the divi—save in the require- 
ment of oaths—, although it well knew the worth of such devotion 
in stimulating the loyalty of its subjects and valued it as a means 
by which the provincials might be absorbed and Romanised. 
To-day the stronger European nations, as well as the United 
States, are engaged in colonial experiments which thus far have 
not been successful. As has been more than once pointed 
out, the Romans understood how to assimilate their subject 
peoples, modern nations know only how to dominate and overawe 
them. Toutain very aptly suggests that we may find a valuable 
lesson for ourselves in the tact and toleration of the Romans, in 
their unwillingness to impose their own gods on their subjects or 
to interfere with the native religions; they left to time and 
association their sure work. 


CLIFFORD HERSCHEL MOORE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


T.. S. DENtIson, Nauatl or Mexican in Aryan Phonology. 
Chicago, T. S. Denison, Publisher. 


With the best will in the world it is hard for the professional 
scholar, overlooking shortcomings of technique, to give a fair 
reading to the work of an amateur. It is hard not to approach it 
as a Pharisee—or a Brahmin. At the startling assertion of cog- 
nation between Mexican and primitive Aryan, and more par- 
ticularly the Indo-Iranian group—and this is the thesis of Mr. 
Denison’s book—it is hard not to feel the hostility of surprise. 
But the author has made a conscientious study of his problem 
and, barring details of technique, his method is fundamentally 
sound, as far as it goes. If his classifications are not quite as 
rigid as such classifications can now be made in Indo-European 
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Comparative Philology, they are not less rigid than such classifi- 
cations were a few decades ago. 

Granted the Aryan origin of Mexican, who could, a priori, 
refuse his assent to comparisons like the following ?>—Mex. pacha 
‘woolly’: Lat. pecus, Mex. patli ‘potion’: Lat. potat (better 
poculum), Mex. patlauac ‘broad’: Lat. patulus; Mex. cantli 
‘cheek’: Lat. geza, Mex. conetl ‘child’: Lat. genus. These 
are average samples taken from a comparison of some eight 
score Mexican ‘ roots’ with Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and Germanic 
words. Nor are the comparisons limited to the obvious. With 
much patience the author had elaborated the phonetic law, 
y>u/i: one realizes how, when he subsequently found this 
phonetic change in the Iranian group, his theory seemed to him 
a demonstration. 

But it is no proof of cognation for languages to exhibit a pretty 
wide correspondence in root material. The number of conve- 
niently utterable vocables is not great, and the store of funda- 
mentally distinct notions to which our stock may be reduced is 
small—or, to put it in another way, the reach of semantic change 
isimmense. The Aryan and Semitic groups exhibit no insignifi- 
cant correspondence in root material, without our being con- 
vinced that the correspondence means cognation (see, e. g., M. A. 
Cuny’s review of Mdller’s Semitisch und Indo-Germanisch in the 
Bulletin d. 1. Société de Linguistique, 14, ccxliv; [but now see 
Pedersen, If. 22, 341 sq., for a quite favourable counterview]). A 
correspondence of groups of words, as of the numerals and names 
of relationship in the Aryan languages, might start conviction of 
cognation, and a correspondence in flexions or word-formation 
would clinch it. Should Mr. Denison enlarge his present bro- 
chure, as his preface hints, it would be well to search for such 
correspondences. As a starting point he might institute a com- 
parison of the person signs prefixed to the Mexican and affixed to 
the Sanskrit verb, to wit: Ist sg. Mex. mz-: Skr. -mz (impv. -77), 
2d sg. Mex. ¢z- (impv. 52-): Skr. -sz, 3d sg. Mex. —: Skr. -#z, 1st 
plur. Mex. Skr. -mas, 2d plur. Mex. Skr. -thas (-tam), 
3d plur. Mex. —: Skr. -an(¢z), The different allocation of ¢ in 
the two languages for person might be explained on the theory 
that 2d and 3d person are merely a nearer and a remoter 
non-ego; and one might compare the person allocation of Lat. 
zste in contrast with z//e, or the repetition of 4z to mean first ‘ this 
(the near) group’ and second ‘that (the far) group’. Similarly 
note Mex. az- ‘ you’: Skr. -an(#) ‘they’. Not without interest is 
the Mexican use of #- ‘thou’—in combination with a change of 
accent in the verb stem—for ‘we’, as if ‘we’ were ‘I + thou’ 
with a (polite) suppression of the ‘I.’ It would seem also a 
patent suggestion to identify the Mexican general noun-forma- 
tive ¢//tii with the IE. instrumental suffix #/o-, as e. g. in the 
already cited Mex. patli: Lat. poculum (from *fotlom). 
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In a revision of the essay a sharp eye should be kept on 
inconsistencies, whether of explanation or of statement: thus in 
the equation of Mex. cuz with Skr. grabh- ‘to take’, once the r 
is said to be dropped (p. 23); once (p. 12) it is said to be repre- 
sented by wz (? or z); and again (p. 9) the # is derived from 6. 
There must be confusion here, either in the author’s conception 
or in his statements. It were well also to note that Mex. pa/: 
Skr. dhar- ‘to bear’, based on the laws <dh, and /<r might, 
on the same principles, be compared with Lat. for-t-at. This 
emphasizes again the uncertainty attendant on comparisons of 
root material only. As for the author’s derivation of zaua-laua 
‘to ridicule’, the probability of onomatopoeia here puts any other 
explanation at a disadvantage. 


EpwIn W. Fay. 
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Fascicle 3. 


Das dritte und vierte Buch der Tusculanen (M. Pohlenz). 
Hirzel’s attempt to prove that Philo of Larissa was the main 
source for all five books of T. D. has met with little favor; but 
the close connection in subject matter of III and IV has suggested 
for these a single source, to O. Heine, Chrysippus ; to Kreuttner, 
Antiochus; to Poppelreuter, Posidonius. Others, however, 
believe in a plurality of sources, as v. Arnim does in the introduc- 
tion to his Stoic fragments, which Pohlenz reviewed approvingly 
in the Berl. Ph. Woch., 1905, pp. 1495-96. Now P., partly in 
agreement with v. A., shows by means of a connected exposition 
of the arguments of III and IV that Cicero made a wider use of 
Chrysippean doctrine than is generally believed, though he 
breaks the connection by introducing matter that he had already 
used (viz., in de Fin. and Consolatio) and inserting extracts from 
a Stoic hand-book (possibly by Chrysippus). Further, while 
accepting Antiochus as the direct source for III, P. holds that 
Antiochus himself, whose work appeared subsequently to Posi- 
donius’ epi maddy, followed Chrysippus more closely than is 
usually supposed, so that his work might be designated a kind 
of new edition of Chrysippus’ repi radav, but mainly of Vol. II. 
The difference in treatment between Tusc. D. III and IV makes 
Antiochus an unlikely source for the latter. At any rate the 
Geparevrixds Of Chrysippus was the ultimate source here. This 
work did not constitute a fourth volume of Chrysippus’ repi radav 
as v. A. and others hold; but was an independent popular work, 
which may partly account for the milder presentation of Stoic 
doctrines in Cicero. It is this popular treatise that Philodemus, 
Origen and Galen read. 


Ein delphisches Exemplar von “ Kassanders Ehrentafel” und 
die delphischen Inschriften aus Bd. VIII d. Z. (M. Pomtow). 
This is a second edition, as it were, amplified and improved, of 
seven fragments published by Kaibel in Hermes VIII (3, 6 and 7 
no longer extant). No. 7 should read: 4] méds [4 K lopavacéwy 
"Axatiae orepdvar| and 4 médus ore- 
mapa tov Tov THs méAews dpxnyérov]. The word 
corona which K, added to each dedication can now be replaced 
by pictures of crowns inscribed on other fragments of marble 
found in situ. All these must have belonged toa Delphic dupli- 
cate of a large tablet inscription in honor of Cassander of Alex- 
andria in Troas, which was set up 165 B. C., discovered, 1853, in 
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the ruins of the temple of Apollo Smintheus and sent by Spratt 
to Cambridge. An illustration of this shows us under the head- 
ing Kaccavdpoy Meveodéws ériunoev, an Orderly arrange- 
ment of eighteen inscribed crowns, each with a dedication, the 
first being xowdy Airwhav xypvom orepavax. These with grants 
of mpogevia, etc., make 23 honors in all; Kaibel’s two agree with 
Nos. 17 and 22.—Fragments 4 and 5, supplemented by means of 
additional pieces, present a fairly complete text of a letter of 
Hadrian (118 or 119 A. D.) and two of Trajan (98 and 99 A. D.), 
which assure the Delphians in their possessions and autonomy.— 
No. 1, the base of a left anta, with traces of moulding and inscrip- 
tions on three sides, is important for the identification of the 
treasury-houses marked 13 and 18 on Tournaire’s plan of Delphi, 
as those of the Siphnians and Knidians respectively. The re- 
maining fragments, Nos. 2, 3 and 6, while less important, are 
interestingly discussed with the aid of the lists of Delphic archons, 
bouleuts, etc. (cf. Pauly-Wissowa Delph. Chronol.). 


Zu Odyssee 73-79 (W. Helbig). H. summarizes the results 
of a study of cinerary urns and their contents. From about 
700 B. C. down to Hellenistic times, the ashes of the dead were 
enveloped in linen, as a substitute for the custom of shrouding 
the remains. This illustrates 795 raye (d0réa) xpuceinv és 
Adpvaxa Ojxav Eddvres mophupéos padaxoiow an 
explains how in o 73 ff. the ashes of Antilochus could lie separate 
in the same amphora with those of Achilles and Patroclus. 
When the idea of shrouding was forgotten urns of precious 
material were themselves wrapped with cloth. This custom being 
a familiar practice Alexandrian scholars offered no comments. 


Zum homerischen Hermes hymnos (C. Robert). In the hymn 
to H. morning dawns three times (98, 143, 183) and his birth- 
place appears now as a dark cave and again as a magnificent 
dwelling richly furnished. These and other inconsistencies have 
not been solved. R. introduces as a new criterion the use of 
Homer. Whole blocks show inferior imitations and borrowings, 
while long stretches merely contain well-known epic phrases, or 
a few excellent parodies. A detailed examination makes it 
probable that the original hymn told only of the theft of Apollo’s 
cows and how the youngster won his older brother’s friendship 
simply through his cunning. This story was expanded by the 
interpolation of the lyre. The account of its invention (vv. 24, 
26-59) was either an independent prooemium or a fragment of a 
longer poem, in which H. appears to be a youth, in accordance 
with representations in art. In expanding this theme the inter- 
polator introduced a number of inconsistencies. A second inter- 
polator added the sacrifice at Pylus (vv. 105-141) and other 
verses, which show a love of the marvellous and the aim to 
include all the phases of Hermes worship, thereby foreshadowing 
the later Hermes Trismegistus. To the latter are due the most 
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glaring inconsistencies. The following scheme indicates the three 
strata: I-10, 11. 12, 13-16, 77. 18, 19, 20-23, 24, 25, 26-59 (24, 
26-59 the independent fragment), 60. 61, 62-65, 66-104, (gap 
between 91 and 92 and perhaps at this point 356, 357 in place of 
the following 105, 106), 105-138, 139, 140, 141, 142-144, 145-149, 
150-152, 153-183, 358-360a, 184, 185, (gap), 218-227, 186-193, 
194-196, 197-212 (210 altered), 216, (gap), 217, 213-215, 228-230, 
231-234, 235-241, (gap), 360 b, 361, 242, 243-252, 253-315, (gap), 
316-357, (gap?), 358-402, (gap), 403-408, 409-415, 416-474, 
(475-488 though excellent, seems to be an interpolation), 490-572, 
513-525, 526-573, 574-580. 


Das dritte und vierte Buch der Ilias (G. Finsler). The poet 
that in B made use of a story how Odysseus and Nestor frus- 
trated Agamemnon’s purpose to return to Greece after ten years 
of fruitless warfare, adapted in ra an account of a duel that 
took place near the beginning of the war between Paris and 
Menelaus, including the truce and treachery of Pandarus. He 
overlooked the discrepancy in time (B 134, 329) and added 
descriptions of Ionic armor familiar to him; but inconsistent with 
the Mycenean armor of the older story. He added with great 
ability the two scenes with Helen, the council of the gods and 
Agamemnon’s Epipolesis, besides other touches, showing famil- 
iarity with legends and using Z. The Tetyooxonia was based ona 
poem of the rape of Helen by Theseus, in which she appeared on 
the tower of Troezen accompanied by Aethra and Clymene and 
pointed out her brothers, the Dioscuri, who had come to rescue 
her. The Epipolesis was composed to prepare for Diomedes’ 
aporeia. The similes in III 1 ff. and A 422 ff. connect with B. 
The composition of E was in accordance with the poet’s plan of 
writing an Iliad rather than an Achilleis; but the postponement 
of Zeus’ promise to Thetis in A had to be justified, hence the 
council of the gods and the agreement between Zeus and Hera 
and the despatch of Athena. The details are valuable. 


Diogenes bei Plautus (F. Leo). The earliest reference to 
Diogenes the Cynic appears to have been in the original of 
Plautus’ Persa (vv. 120 ff.), which v. Wilamowitz (Gitting., ind. 
lect. 1893/94) proved to be a contemporary document (circa 
350 Or 340 B. C.). The joke lies in the suggested resemblance of 
the ascetic philosopher to a parasite. But Diogenes is not 
characterized as squalid and barefoot with wallet, staff and cloak, 
a later conception that was transferred to him; instead he cwrs: 
ampullam, strigilem, scaphium, soccos, pallium and marsuppium, 
which was merely the outfit of an egens probe. Leo discusses 
the passage in the light of other evidence. A critical life of 

iogenes is yet to be written. 


Die Myrmidonen in Kyrene (A. Gercke). That Cyrene was 
founded at an early period in the course of the migratory move- 
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ments of the Aeolic tribes of southern Thessaly and not from 
Thera under Doric influence in the VII century B. oc. (Herod. 
IV 115 ff.; Pind. Pyth. IV, V, IX), is made likely by the unique 
relationship of inscriptional forms of Cyrene (cf. dvijxowav, mpoye- 
yovoicats) with the Lesbian dialect, which points to the country of 
the Myrmidons as their common origin in a pre-Dorian period. 
Gercke substantiates this view with an interesting discussion of 
the legends of Cyrene, Euphamus, the Argonautic expedition, 
etc. Accordingly the Battiad dynasty merely succeeded the 
earlier reign of the Euphamids and we recognize the kinship of 
Callimachus’ dialect with that of Sappho and Alcaeus. 


Zu Varro de vita populi Romani (P. Wessner). W. discusses 
five Varro fragments carelessly excerpted by Nonius Marcellus 
(ch. 18). They describe the dulcia wines which alone were 
allowed the women of ancient Rome; viz., lora, sapa, defretum, 
passum and muriola. 


Miscellen: W. Dittenberger points out to Joel (cf. A. J. P. 
XXVIII 473) that Plutarch does not represent Nicias as more 
superstitious than Thucydides does, on whom he depends (cf. 
Thuc. VII 50, 4; Plut., Nic. 4). Hence Plutarch does not depend 
on Antisthenes for this side of Nicias (cf. Hermes 41, p. 317).— 
M. Holleaux thinks that the Baoiie’s from whom Aratus received 
25 talents (Plut. Arat. 11) was Antigonus Gonatas, the last king 
mentioned (I. c. 9), not Ptolemy Philadelphus as generally under- 
stood.—S. Koujeas cites the modern mhéye ’odv doxi ‘he swims 
like a bag’ and mdéye ’odv ronxovp (securis) ‘he swims like an 
axe’ toexplain Theophr., Char. 5. Please-man, raising the host’s 
child on high, says dvxés ‘light as a feather’, then letting it down, 
médexus ‘heavy as anaxe’. A drawing from a sarcophagus at the 
villa Pamphili illustrates the act. In Hesychius réAexus = oraOpiov 
é£apvaiov. 


Fascicle 4. 


Zur Chronologie und Quellenkritik des Ammianus Marcellinus 
(O. Seeck). A.M. as acontinuator of Tacitus’ history has been 
regarded as an annalist and it has been customary to accept 
the dates printed in the margin of his editions. Mommsen was 
the first to note the chronological confusion [but cf. Gibbon’s 
Rome, ch. XIX, no. 59; ch. XXV, nn. 122, 123] and undertook 
a detailed examination which S. has now made, chapter by 
chapter, with a strong grasp of pertinent details, thus throwing 
considerable light on Am. sources and his method of using them. 
The latter part of Am. history (Bks. XXVI, 1to—XXX]), being 
contemporary and so more particularly his own, reveals by its 
utter lack of a chronological scheme, its carelessness and mistakes 
in dating, how dependent Am. was on his sources in the earlier 
books. There two chronological schemes are recognizable: the 
one annalistic beginning the year January 1, the other grouping 
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events according to summer and winter and beginning the year 
with spring, when the yearly consuls are often mentioned. The 
annalist was an Oriental Christian, possibly a certain Cappadocian 
named Eutychianus, whom Malalas quotes; the other, as shown 
by an extended argument, was probably the pagan Virius Nico- 
machus Flavianus, whose biography Seeck has given in the 
introduction to his edition of Symmachus (p. cxii). Ammianus 
carelessly followed now the Thucydidean now the annalistic 
scheme; but it is usually difficult or impossible to determine to 
which of the two sources the matter is due, which is frequently 
out of place. Of course other sources, such as Julian and Libanius 
have also to be reckoned with. The chronicle of Rome was 
derived from the Thucydidean and possibly also the military 
record of Julian’s Persian campaign, which was written by 
Magnus of Karrhae not by Julian’s physician Oreibasius. 


Zur Geschichte des Altesten griechischen Alphabets (A. 
Gercke). A detailed and suggestive discussion of its origin and 
development. The Carian alphabet, as well as the Lycian, has 
preserved some archaic forms on the basis of which Gercke 
reaches the conclusion that the origin of the Greek alphabet 
dates from the ninth century if not earlier. 


Phaedrus-studien (G. Thiele). The Ionic Aesop was succeeded 
by the Attic, who continued a legendary life, like Till Eulen- 
spiegel, the embodiment of popular wit and philosophy. A 
similar réle was played by Anacharsis, Socrates and Diogenes, 
the two latter being associated with Aesop in this sense by Dio 
of Prusa or LXXII II, p. 188, Arn. 13. An Aesopic-Socrates, a 
popular creation, which suggested perhaps to Plato Phaedo 61 B., 
appears in Phaedrus III 9, app. 25, while III 8 expresses a 
Socratic gnome (D. L. II 33). Amnacharsis is mentioned indeed 
by Phaedrus (III prol.); but his réle of adviser and judge (cf. 
A.J. P. XXVII 344) is given to Aesop (Phaed. IV 5, app. 10), 
just as this one acts the part of Anacharsis in Alexis’ Aesop. 
But especially have the Aesopic fables been enriched from the 
allegorical ypeia: of the Cynics, a thesis that Thiele elaborates with 
interesting details. Finally this influence reacted on the Diogenes 
legend, so that the mpaois, his meeting Alexander, etc., may be 
Aesopic in origin (cf. Leo above). 


Hierax der Platoniker (K. Praechter). Many a forgotten 
author may yet reveal himself to the careful student of Stobaeus’ 
excerpts. Some eight of these shed light on Hierax, a hiatus- 
shunning eclectic philosopher of the II century a. D. (Zeller 
does not mention him), who with Albinus, Apuleius, etc., made 
up that Moonshine academy (Diels), which taught a diluted form 
of Platonism. From these Taurus and Atticus are sometimes 
discriminated as upholders of a pure Platonism against the pre- 
vailing eclecticism ; but the latter was certainly tinged with Stoic 
doctrine, and Hierax also defined his position over against the 
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Stoics and Peripatetics, which makes it probable that all these 
precursors of Neoplatonism were essentially alike. Hierax’ con- 
tentions probably originated in the schoolroom, where dpuabéorepév 
was eimeiv kal capéorepoy was in vogue (cf. A. Gell. XII 5, 6). 


Miscellen: K. Weissmann regards the staff supporting men on 
the east frieze of the Parthenon, Nos. 18-23 and 43-46 (Michaelis) 
as representing the ten Attic eponymous heroes and identifies 
most of them. Like the seated divinities they are invisible, hence 
No. 47 is clearly beckoning to Nos. 17 and 16.—M. Bang points 
out another misplaced fragment in Cassius Dio. The unmotivated 
massacre in LXXVII 13, 4-5, beginning with oi pév yap jyvdovr, is 
identical with the punishment of the Alexandrians, in Herodian 
IV 9, 3ff., and properly belongs to Dio 1. c., ch. 22-23. Did 
Herodian take his account from Dio or a common source? (cf. 
Pauly—Wissowa, R. Enc. III, p. 1720).—F. Leo shows the comic 
fragment (Hibeh Papyri, part I 24 ff.), which Blass, Grenfell and 
Hunt attribute to Philemon and accept as the original of Plautus’ 
Aulularia, is wholly different from this and may be merely the 
ephemeral product of an Alexandrine.—M. Wellmann comments 
on Xen., Oecon. X 10, which he found in Oreibasius III 98. 
Xenophon was a favorite with the Stoics, from whom he could 
= pass together with their physiological theories into medical 
works. 

HERMAN L. EBELING. 


PHILOLOGus, LXVI (N. F. Bd. XX), 1907. 


I, pp. 1-15. F. Boll, Zum griechischen Roman. 1. Lychno- 
polis. Lucian in his True History bases this episode on Antonius 
Diogenes, mentioned by Photius (p. 111 b 35, §13) as a source, 
and Rohde (p. 192) has suggested his dmora as the original of 
the experiences in the moon (I9 ff.) Antonius may perhaps be 
placed before Teukros the astronomical writer, the end of the 
first century B. C. and after Asklepiades of Myrlea. 


2. Bardesanes and Achilleus Tatios. The method of the proof 
of the innocence of the heroines in Tatios’ romance Kleitophon 
and Leukippe is shown to be derived from Bardesanes. 


II, pp. 16-35. H. Lucas, Zu den Milesiaca des Aristides. 
Ar. wove his “tales” together in a connecting narrative. 


III, pp. 36-47. F. Hahne, Zur aesthetischen Kritik des Euri- 
pideischen Kyklops. Euripides has made many innovations and 
changes in the story; many are due solely to the dramatic form 
of the composition, and to the fact that the play was written in the 
last quarter of the fifth century B. c. by a talented Athenian. 


IV, pp. 48-66. Edwin Miiller, Die Andromeda des Euripides. 
Investigation of certain disputed points and especially an attempt 
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to overthrow Wecklein’s reconstruction of the dramatic form 
(based on Ovid’s narrative) by showing that it should really be 
based on the story as given in Manilius. 


V, pp. 67-84. M.Goepel, Bemerkungen zu Philostrats Gym- 
nastikos. Notes partly critical partly intended to elucidate the 
text—based on the work of Jiithner, “Der Gymnastikos des 
Philostratos ”’, Wien, 1902. 


VI, pp. 85-134. P. Thielscher, De Statii Silvarum Silii Manilii 
scripta memoria. I. Codicem Matritensem M 31 esse Poggii 
librum. II. De librorum Manilianorum recensione. To restore 
the Manilian archetype the Madrid and Leipzig MSS should be 
used ; G, only for the better understanding of L. 

Appendix I. L. Traubei de librorum LG aetate iudicium. 
App. II. Lectiones, quibus librorum MLG cognatis illustretur. 
App. III. Librorum Manilianorum Index. App. IIII. De arche- 
typi Maniliani forma. 


VII, pp. 135-152. O. Leuze, Die Schlacht bei Panormus. 
A chronological investigation into the history of the first Punic 
War. The battle was probably fought in April according to the 
then existing calendar, in the last month of the year of office of 
Metellus in 250 B. c., that is, in April or the first half of May 
according to the Julian calendar. 


Miscellen. 


I. pp. 153-156. G. Albert, Der Sinn der platonischen Zahl. 
The number 2592, in the 8th book of the Politeia, is a tenth of 
the period of revolution of the earth’s axis in the precession of the 
equinoxes. The precession of the equinoxes was known to Plato 
with a high degree of exactness. This traditional reckoning is 
well grounded. 


2. pp. 156-159. R. Meier, Zur Form des Grusses im Gebet 
Herondas IV. The optative is used instead of the imperative for 
the sake of the metre. 


3. pp. 159-160. F. Norden, Apuleius Met. VI, 9, reads 
furentes iratz. 


4. p. 160. C. Marstrander, Noch einmal dyara. Rejects Bau- 
nack’s derivation of pdrny from root men- but agrees that dyara 
and pdrny should be connected. 


VIII, pp. 161-172. A. v. Domaszewski, Beitrage zur Kaiser- 
geschichte. III. The inscription of Antonius Naso (CIL III 
14387 ff., fff. and k, three fragments which can be connected). 
The person is of some historical importance, being the tribune of 
the praetorians dismissed from the guard by Galba (Tac. hist., 


I, 20). In 78 A. D. under Vespasian he was procurator in 
Bithynia. 
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IV. The inscription of Velius Rufus found at Baalbek, publ. 
by Mommsen, Sitz.-ber. d. Berl. Ak. 1903, 817-824. Interesting 
light on the time of the Flavians. 


_V. Inscription from Capua, Ephem. epigr. VIII, n. 478. The 
discussion and restoration point to Fulvius Plautianus, Septimius 
Severus’ most trusty counsellor. 


IX, pp. 173-191. A. Hoffmann-Kutschke, Iranisches bei den 
Griechen. Examination of Iranian names and words occurring 
in Greek, with the purpose of correcting the commentaries, etc., 
especially of the Anabasis and Herodotos. 


X, pp. 192-201. E. Hefermehl, Studien zu den Homerpapyri. 
I. The Chryseis-episode and the hymn to Pythian Apollo. The 
fragment, publ. by A. Ludwich in Philologus, 1904, p. 473, sqq., 
is reconstructed on p. 198 and shown to be a fuller version of the 
episode in which the verse about the landing was repeated at the 
end, or perhaps stood only there. 


XI, pp. 202-230. R.C. Kukula, Alkmans Partheneion. A 
contribution to the Laconian cult of Artemis. Text and dis- 
cussion with translation. Summary, pp. 222-3. We may infer 
with full certainty that Alkman’s Partheneion was composed on 
the occasion of a public festival of the Laconian Artemis Orthia 
for competition by a chorus of distinguished maidens. 


XII, pp. 231-259. E. Wenkebach, De Dionis Prusaei elo- 
cutione observationes. Contains lists of words used on the 
authority of Thucydides, Xenophon and Plato, and especially 
poetic and Ionic words taken on the authority of Xenophon. 


XIII, pp. 260-286. H. Pomtow, Gesteinsproben von den 
delphischen Bauten und Weihgeschenken. The essay gives in 
part I a description of the native stone at Delphi, and in part II 
(written by R. Lepsius) an investigation of the specimens at 
Delphi, poros, limestone and marble; and a list of the monuments 
at Delphi from which specimens were taken. 


XIV, pp. 287-295. J. Oeceri, Die Auffiihrungszeit der Hekabe. 
Conclusions, p. 295, probably the Dionysia 426 B. Cc. 


XV, p. 296-312. H. Magnus, Catullus Gedicht 67. A new 
interpretation given in detail, pp. 297-302 and then discussed. 


Miscellen. 


5- pp. 313-314. E. Assmann, mepiorepd, derived from Phoenico- 
syrian perach-Istar, “bird of Istar.” 


6. p. 314. J. Ocri, Zu Sophokles Oedipus 1350, reads vopados 


> 
troias. 


7. p. 315. O.Crusius, Siyepois. In Oxyrh. pap. III, p. 72. 
It has the sense of “comparison” not “formation” as translated 
by the editors. 
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8. pp. 315-319. W. Sternkopf, Zu Cicero ad Att. III 25. 
Summary, p. 319. Atticus journeyed from Rome in the second 
half of November and soon after the tenth of December reached 
Dyrrhachium. Here he gave Cicero a truthful report of what 
concerned him and then continued his journey to inspect his 
estates in Epirus. 


9. pp. 319-320. E. Nestle, ABCD. This is the original term 
used by the ancients, not ABC. 


XVI, pp. 321-335. J. Lezius, Gentilizische und lokale Phylen 
in Attika. Summary on pp. 334-5. 1. The Ionian name origi- 
nated in European Greece and denoted the stock which settled 
in Attica and its neighborhood. 2. The “Ionian” phylae deserve 
this name only so far as the inhabitants of Attica, among whom 
they arose, were Ionians, and so far as the Ionian colonization 
proceeded from Attica. 3. The four ancient phylae were created 
as divisions of burgesses and land through legislative enactment. 
4. Their gentilician character consisted only in the fact that 
membership in them was hereditary. There is no essential 
difference between them and those of Kleisthenes. 5. Those of 
Kleisthenes based on the ancient foundation, corresponded more 
to the needs of the state. 6. The names of the ‘‘Ionian” phylae 
were taken over into Asia Minor by Attic colonists. 


XVII, pp. 336-345. W. Klinger, Zur Marchenkunde. Con- 
nection is shown between modern Greek folk-lore (in N. G. 
Politis’ book, publ. in 1904) and ancient tradition; e. g., No. 980 
with Ps.-Callisth. II 39-41 (C. Miiller); No. 279 with Antigonos 
hist. mir. c. 158 (174) Westerm.; No. 830 with Apul. Met. I 


11-13, 17-19, a story of Greek origin. * 


XVIII, pp. 346-360. P. Corssen, Der urspriingliche Ver- 
bannungsort des Philoktet. A tradition older than Sophokles 
going back to the Kypria and perhaps to the Little Iliad makes 
the island of Chryse the place. 

XIX, pp. 361-373. H. Weber, Zu Senecas Tragédien. 
Critical notes and emendations. 

XX, pp. 374-395. A. Rehm, Anlage und Buchfolge von 
Senecas Naturales Quaestiones. Results, p. 386, 4. The order 
of books is IVb, V, VI, VII, I, II, III, IVa, proposed by Haase 
(Ind. lect., Breslau, 1859, p. 7). 

XXI, pp. 396-426. F. Luterbacher, Beitrage zu einer kri- 
tischen Geschichte des ersten punischen Krieges. The discussion 
of events is arranged under the successive consulships. 

XXII, pp. 427-432. H. Weber, Zu Antiphon dem Redner. 
Four emendations, I 8,9; 114; V8; VI 4. 

XXIII, pp. 433-458. A.Mommsen, Apollon auf Delos. Dis- 
cussion of Apollo as the chief god of Delos; his names and 
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epithets (pp. 436-439). Oino, Spermo and Elais, the three 
creators of fruit in the Delian belief; the fruitfulness of Delos 
and Rhenea at their time of greatest prosperity (its desolation 
was reclaimed, but later the island was laid waste in the first 
century B.C.) The myth of the Hyperboreans although not of 
Delian origin, under the influence of the Apollo worship in Delos 
assumed the form found in Diodor. 3, 47. The feasts of the 
Delia and Apollonia are discussed from p. 449 to the end. 


XXIV, pp. 459-467. N. Wecklein, Vindiciae zur Ars poetica 
des Horaz. On p. 466 is given his analysis of the poem, with a 
few alterations, the same as his earlier view (Sitz.-ber. der bayer. 
Ak. d. Wiss., 1894, S. 379 ff.). 


Miscellen. 


10. pp. 468-471. P. Maas, Zu den Interpolationen im Text 
des Apollonios Dyskolos. 135, 20-36, 7 (43 C-44 A Bekker). 


II. pp. 471-475. C. Wunderer, Gleichnisse aus dem Gebiet 
der Malerei bei Polybios. 


12. pp. 475-476. O. Crusius, Alexander und ‘‘die Schone der 
Berge.” On Ps.-Callisth. II 40 ff., aftermath to Klinger’s article 
above p. 337. 


13. pp. 476-477. O.Cr., “Iranisches bei den Griechen.” 
The editor disagrees with the position taken by Hoffmann- 
Kutschke in his article, pp. 174 ff. 


14. pp. 477-480. G.A.Gerhard, Zum Heidelberger Digesten- 
papyrus. (P. Heid. 1272) containing Dig. V 2, L 17, 18, 19. 


XXV, pp. 481-490. V. Gardthausen, Ein Vizekénig von 
Aegypten — C. Minicius Italus. The inscription C. I. L. III, 
S. 12053 is restored on p. 490. 


XXVI, pp. 491-497. K.Miinscher, Menons Zug nach Kilikien 
(on Xen., Anab. 1, 2, 19-20). The topographical discussion of 
F. Schaffer, ‘“‘ Die kilikischen Hochpasse und Menons Zug iiber 
den Taurus,” in Jahreshefte des dst. archaol. Inst., Bd. 1V, Wien, 
1901, pp. 204-7, is shown to be incompatible with the statements 
of Xenophon, Anab. I, 2, 19-20. 


XXVII, pp. 498-502. E. Holzer, Zu Philodemos sepi povorxijs. 


XXVIII, pp. 503-510. W. Nestle, Metrodors Mythendeutung. 
Attempt to find some method in the madness of his allegorizing 
of myths. 

XXIX, pp. 511-525. J. Miller, Die Damispapiere in Philo- 
stratos Apolloniosbiographie. The report of Damis is to be 
regarded as a fiction of Philostratos. 


XXX, pp. 526-530. Eb. Nestle, Die Evangelien der latei- 
nischen Vulgata. The differences in style and language show 
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that each of the four Latin gospels comes from a different trans- 
lator. This whole question should be reéxamined for the entire 
New Testament. 


XXXI, pp. 531-561. O. Leuze, Chronologisches zum An- 
nalisten Piso. 1. Piso’s datings of the years in Pliny and Livy. 
2. Piso’s saeculum. 3. The secular games mentioned by Piso. 
4. Piso’s chronology for the period before the War with Pyrrhus. 


XXXII, pp. 562-589. R. Hildebrandt, Eine romische Gigan- 
tomachie. Text from Aetna 41-73, with critical and exegetical 
notes, followed by a recension (pp. 586-587). 


XXXIII, pp. 590-596. P. Maas, ipa 1. (lat. 
hymen) part of the marriage cry. and (d) ipévar’ 
—later varied — v is short— sometimes lengthened in Hellenistic 
hexameters. Then 2. Hymen and hymen (only nominatives) in 
Roman poets since Ovid synonymous with Hymenaeus and 
hymenaeus. Quite different are (3) ipjv, -évos the membrane and 
(4) hymen (-enis) since the late Roman period, an anatomical 
terminus technicus. 


Miscellen. 
15. pp. 597-598. J. Baunack, dyara=aufrichtig. 


16. pp. 598-599. J. Baunack, ritov=pilum, Keule (in Diod. 
Sic. BiBd. ior. XVII, 100, 4). 


17. pp. 599-600. O.Cr., in Philodem. repi ray 
(Crénert, p. 55) probably a jest on the name Zjvov. 


18. pp. 600-601. J.Sanney, Zu Hor. Carm. III, 30,2. In his 
use of situs=6jxn Horace may have had Herod. II, 148 in mind. 


19. pp. 601-603. K. Tiimpel, Casars lateinischer Scherz iiber 
seinen nahen Tod. Caesar’s reply (Plut. Brut. 8), ri av ipiv 
Boxei Bpovros dvayueivat rourt rd aapxiov (cf. Caes. 62, rovro 16 may 
have been “ Quidni credatis illum opperiturum hoc silicernium ?” 
Silicernium = funeral-feast, also ‘an old man nothing but skin 
and bones.’ 


20. pp. 603-604. Th. Stangl, Zu Tacitus Annalen 14, 60, 
reads canere tibiis perdoctus. 


21. pp. 604-606. M. Rabenhorst, Plinius nat. hist. VIII, 16. 
Rejoinder to Leuze Philol. 1907, p. 148, defending his own 
reasons for using this passage for the year of the battle of 
Panormus. 


22. pp. 606-608. W. Anderson, Eine Marchenparallele zu 
Antonius Diogenes. A Caucasian and an Imeretic parallel to the 
tale of the enchanted pair Mantinias and Derkyllis. 


GEORGE DwiIGHT KELLOGG. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


The normal limit of a number of the Journal is 120 pages, and 
I notice to my shame,—the positive verbs of shame seldom take 
the participle in Greek—that the surplusage has largely run to 
Brief Mention, which could readily be spared by the graver 
readers of the Journal, to whom the editor’s licence must be an 
offence or a puzzle or both. Persius ascribes his jocularity, 
a painfully forced jocularity, to a petulant spleen (1, 12), a 
pathological observation, which the commentators do not take 
seriously. But I have read somewhere an article on popular 
medicine—which I have never been able to run down—that when 
a man has ague-cake (indurated spleen) he cannot stop laugh- 
ing, and as Persius died young vitio stomachi, there may be more 
in his plea than his critics have been willing to admit. But there 
is no physical woe on me to write Brief Mention of the lighter 
sort, and as I have of late occupied so much space in the 
Journal and shall continue to do so until I get out of the third 
circle of my Inferno—si fatta pena | che s’ altra é maggior nulla 
é si spiacente—I think with compunction of all the contributors 
I have been obliged to put off, of all the bright spirits waiting to 
be born into the warm precincts of the cheerful day, and here- 
with suppress a dozen pages of random comment on people and 
problems. 


Besides, this is no time for lightheartedness. As I write, news 
comes that my old fellow-student and age-fellow, W6LFFLIN and, 
my former colleague and always friend, JoHN HENRY WRIGHT, 
the Latinist and the Grecian, the European scholar of world-wide 
renown and the Harvard Professor, whose life and work were an 
example tothe younger generation, have joined the long proces- 
sion that has been marching, as it would seem with accelerated 
pace, into the deep silences of the other world. One turns from the 
blankness of the present and seeks comfort in the thought that 
there is a paradise of memories for those who have finished their 
course. rivd ape xai Sorepovy dupéwv. But one will not 
find much comfort in WILAMOWITz’s memorial address on Kirch- 
hoff, the Academician, who departed this life some months ago. 
It is not cheerful reading, despite the summary of the varied 
achievements of the great pupil of Lachmann. Though much 
that Kirchhoff wrought has proved an abiding possession, though 
he opened the way to better things in this province and that of 
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Greek study, yet very much of his work has passed into the 
limbo of wrecked playthings; and his spider-web combinations, 
his dpdyma Aerrd in which the spinner saw the unbreakable, indis- 
soluble bonds of Hephaistos—where are they? The palpitat- 
ing life of Homer has broken his bands asunder and cast away 
his cords from it. We do not read Plotinus and Euripides in 
Kirchhoft’s text, says WILAMOWITZ, we learn Umbrian and Oscan 
in Biicheler’s school, we have lost faith in the Nostos of Odysseus ; 
and Kirchhoff’s Herodotean studies have found no favor in the 
eyes of Gomperz. Kirchhoff had an astounding amount of work 
to his credit. ‘In ihm war die Kraft eines ganzen und originalen 
Gelehrten’; and he attained the celebrity, not to be despised, of 
having his name misspelt (A. J. P. V 544). But the joy of his 
work seems to have been denied him. He looked upon himself 
as one of the émiyovo, and the shadow of his great predecessors 
darkened his path. It is well to think on these things. What is 
to become of lesser men? How much of the best work of our 
great teachers bears legends writ in German, for German is the 
classic language of damnatory epitaphs—one half ‘ iberwundener 
Standpunkt’, the other half ‘ganz gegenstandlos geworden’. 
The dictionary, the concordance seem to give the surest hold on 
aftertimes, and yet Gehring thrusts out Seber as Young has 
thrust out Cruden. Caravella lives only on sufferance, and Trom- 
mius, I believe, is doomed. Happy the man who is content to 
merge his life in the life of a high cause, and such a man was 


Kirchhoff, for in the judgment of his fellow-academician, he 
added to his rare endowments, selflessness and self-denial. 


Multum nuper amisimus is the motto of the Addenda to 
the last of the three volumes of SANDys’ History of Classical 
Scholarship (Cambridge, University Press) now happily com- 
pleted. For obvious reasons the plan of the work excludes the 
mention of living scholars and these Addenda register the newly 
dead. Zeller is the first name of those who have gone before, 
and Kirchhoff the second; and so up-to-date is the unwearied 
chronicler that he has outstripped this Journal in the citation of 
WivamowiTz’s Nachruf. Of course, in a necrology of the 
recently departed no one will look for perspective and, indeed, 
proportion is one of the insoluble problems of such an under- 
taking as that by which Professor SANDYS has made the whole 
world of scholars his debtor. Professor SIHLER,—whose 7Jes?z- 
monium Animae, by the way, is less merciful to pagans, ancient 
and modern, than his Tertullianesque title would have led one to 
expect—might think that some of his pet Humanists have had scant 
measure; and I must confess that I was disappointed, quite un- 
reasonably so, at not finding Frischlin in the Index. It was the 
irony of fate that I had to hunt him up with the help of his arch- 
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enemy, Martin Crusius. In my early pot-boiling days I wrote 
for the Southern Methodist Quarterly Review for July, 1856, an 
account of that disreputable person, based on David Strauss’s 
interesting and instructive Life. It is not every classical scholar 
that has the distinction of so dramatic an exit as Nicodemus 
Frischlin’s, not everyone that has a memorial set up to him in 
Baedeker. See South Germany s. v. Hohen—Urach. But to 
Baedeker as to SANDys Frischlin is mainly a poet, and yet he 
was a poet lined with a grammarian, as is shown by his S/rigilis 
grammatica (A.J. P. VIII 253). To judge by the quickening 
of conscience and purpose I myself have felt in reading the lives 
of great scholars, it seems to me of prime importance that more 
attention should be paid in our colleges and universities to the 
biographical history of philology, and it is not the least of the 
services Professor SANDys has rendered to the good cause that 
he has not failed to enliven the long catalogue of worthies with 
human touches, which will be remembered long after weightier 
matters are forgotten. 


To the second volume of VAHLEN’s Ofuscula Academica 
(Teubner), Emit THOMAS has appended exhaustive indexes 
for both volumes, which increase the practical value of the 
collection indefinitely, enhance the admiration of the reader 
for the wide reach of the author, lighten the task of the busy 
reviewer and stir, or ought to stir, a lively sense of gratitude to 
the patient and skilful compiler. But I have neither space nor 
inclination for a formal review or even for the irresponsible 
comment, characteristic of Brief Mention. As I once confided 
to the readers of the Journal (A. J. P. XXII 229), it is impossible 
for me to take up any work of VAHLEN’s in the impersonal way 
in which I am wont to approach the performances of other 
scholars. rpeiv wu’ odx was a favorite motto of my 
youth. Truth is truth no matter by whom discerned. ‘There is 
Truth’, says Justin Martyr, ‘and there is nothing stronger than 
Truth’—a sentence which Bunsen admired. The backwoods- 
man’s motto, ‘Be sure you're right, then go ahead’, is a com- 
panion-piece to Diomed’s declaration of confidence in his divine 
mistress. But somehow the awe still abides with which the new- 
comer looked up to the headboy of the school, and the distance 
instead of lessening has widened with the process of the years. 
Doubtless there is work for the ve/ites of the philological host to 
do, but the battle is decided by the /viariz. Great is the potency 
of the reserves, and one always thinks of the ¢viariz, when one 
sees VAHLEN marshal his dense array of proof-texts. So I 
prefer not to attempt a review, though there is so much in the 
grammatical line on which I might say something, and I content 
myself with turning over the leaves of the new volume, out of 
which flutter so many memories of dead hopes. The Latin form 
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so clear, so fluent, so facile, so apt, recalls the hours the men of 
my generation used to spend on the now much neglected art of 
Latin composition. One revisits the shrine with the same feeling 
that came over Julian at Antioch, when in the stately language 
of Gibbon: ‘Instead of hecatombs of fat oxen sacrificed by the 
tribes of a wealthy city to their tutelar deity the emperor com- 
plains that he found only a single goose provided at the expense 
of the priest, the pale and solitary inhabitant of the decayed 
temple’, or to come nearer home, as I myself felt when I visited 
the deserted silk factory at Sparta. Hand was still studied in 
1850-1853. Grysar had a certain vogue, and my copy of his 
Theorie des lateinischen Stiles is interleaved. Niagelsbach was 
the «Agdoixos of the inner cel//a of Latinity, and among those 
who taught us to mimic Cicero I recall but not with delight the 
exercises excogitated by Siipfle. Schneidewin set us the task 
of translating Liicke’s tribute to Karl Otfried Miller. Liicke, 
a theologian, was supposed to command an admirable German 
style, as un-Latin as possible, and so a good gymnastic for 
the novice. Ritschl believed in Stiliibungen. In fact he exer- 
cised himself in French composition towards the close of his resi- 
dence in Bonn; and we, his admiring disciples, used to collect 
floscules from his Latin writings. The young fellows had ideals 
of Latin style. Some of us rebelled against Cicero. Some were 
secretly attracted by Livy —Patavinitas and all. Some went so far 
as to follow Justus Lipsius in his imitation of Seneca and Tacitus. 
One eccentric person thought that Quintilian and Pliny the 
Younger were good models for those who would be at once gram- 
marians and men of the world, and saw in the so-called Silver 
Latinity a real advance. ‘Sedulous apes’ were weall. But when 
it came to actual work, some of us found Gesner’s Thesaurus a 
present help in time of trouble. There we had at hand alphabet- 
ically assorted the legally wedded substantives and adjectives, 
verbs and nouns; and every now and then long phrases could be 
fished out to fill the rhetorical creel. These are not the least 
pleasant memories of the tumultuous days of my apprenticeship, 
and as old Mitscherlich asked Lane whether the boys were still dili- 
gent in making Latin verse, I find myself asking whether the boys 
are still diligent in working out their Latin prose. They may be, 
though appearances are against them, but at any rate few of them 
can hope to reach the measure of VAHLEN. Every new test 
brings new trouble. The doctrine of the clausula adds a fresh 
fear to the Latinist of to-day. The management of the train is 
one of the great problems of the court-dame and suits what 
Seneca says of Latin, Ep. 40, 11: Romanus sermo magis se 
Circumspicit et aestimat praebetque aestimandum. It would be 
a question not without interest to see how far the instinct of 
modern Latinists coincides with the schemes of the Roman 
writers. In Greek Starkie has called attention to the havoc 
wrought by Rumpel and Bernhardi with the Aristophanic trim- 
34 
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eters of modern versifiers (Wasps, Introd., p. xxxix), and 
Zielinski (A. J. P. XXV 453-463) may be to Latin prose what 
Rumpel and Bernhardi have been to iambic verse. 


I regret to learn from the author himself that Professor 
MARx’s lecture on Recent Metric, which formed the staple of 
my comments in the last number of the Journal (A. J. P. XXIX 
369 foll.), suffered scath in passing through the press without the 
benefit of the lecturer’s supervision or any specialist supervision 
at all. There are few subjects in which lapses are easier and 
lacunae more fatal. If any misrepresentation should have crept 
into my summary, I am sincerely sorry.. The recent revolution 
in metres has sent me into exile (I. c. 369) ; and remembering the 
Italian patriots of my youth, I, like them, wrote esu/e on my 
metrical visiting-card but for a different reason—not for sym- 
pathy but for a warning. Professional exiles are never to be 
trusted. However, no metrician will take the oditer dicta of 
Brief Mention otherwise than they were meant. If I succeeded 
in reasserting with the help of Professor MARx the rights of the 
modern analysts, whatever serious object I had has been attained. 
That I personally have not moved on with the progress of the 
times, that I am waiting for the seasons to bring back in their 
circling course the beliefs of an earlier day, that I am still croon- 
ing the appropriate wish "Héedov Xeipwrd xe Dirvpiday .. . rv 
drayépevoy after the Schmidtian and not after the Schroederian 
method is a matter of no moment. And yet I hope I shall be 
pardoned for adding that nothing in Professor SANDys’ History 
of Classical Scholarship has given me more pleasure than the 
tidings (III 158), that my generous old friend HEINRICH 
SCHMIDT, my former fugleman, is still living and that ‘amid the 
active occupations of a hale old age he has applied his metrical 
principles to the newly discovered nomos of Timotheos and to 
the odes of Bacchylides.’ 


It has been said of irony that at its best it is an intaglio which 
must be held in a certain light or make an impression on a 
responsive surface before it can compete with a cameo. It has 
been compared further to a knife-blade without a handle. It cuts 
both ways with a vengeance. That great master of the instru- 
ment, Plato, has left us a warning in his Cratylus, which has been 
considered by some a precursor to scientific etymology, by others 
an elaborate persiflage. And with Plato’s example before him 
an awkward manipulator of the figure may console himself for his 
repeated failures. Years ago a downright Dutchman was com- 
pletely mystified by an article of mine in the ation, which he yet 
thought worth translating, and the appearance of the new Teub- 
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ner edition of Pindar by SCHROEDER reminds me of another 
misadventure, due to the deplorable tone of Brief Mention. To 
an honest nature an undeserved compliment is a cross, and I 
have been restless for nearly a twelvemonth under the congratu- 
lations received from some of my friends on the handsome way 
in which I surrendered to a great master my interpretation of 
a passage of Pindar (A. J. P. XXVIII 481). As if an editor 
ever gave up an interpretation to which he had once committed 
himself in deference to any master however great! ‘Be plain, 
good son, and homely in thy drift, Riddling confession finds but 
riddling shrift’, and so I may as well say frankly that in the 
matter of my favorite motto, the motto of an aging scholar, dcdmecpa 
ros Bporav edeyxos (Pindar, O. 4, 18), I am still in the dupayecba 
mood and refer all inquiring friends to the superscription of 
B “Ovetpos,—Atdmetpa, where didmetpa in any other sense than that 
which I have given it would be dvetpos. 


EDUARD von WOELFFLIN, 
JANUARY I, 1831—NOVEMBER 8, 1908. 


Although he had passed beyond the measure of three-score 
years and ten, the death of Wolfflin is not only a loss to the world 
of scholarship, but a personal one to his many friends in America, 
both to those who knew him through his writings, and to those 
who had the privilege of becoming intimately acquainted with 
him. During the past decade he attracted a large number of our 
countrymen to Munich, to all of whom he gave unusual privileges 
in the way of personal counsel and friendly assistance. The 
number of his friends and admirers in all parts of the world is 
shown by the testimonial presented to him on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday. Since a memorial volume, the Commenta- 
tiones Wolfflinianae, had been addressed to him ten years before, 
and as the plan of having his portrait painted by Lenbach was 
forestalled by his refusal to accept any present of great intrinsic 
value, this took the form of an address in Latin, to which more 
than five hundred signatures were appended, representing thir- 
teen different nations, and including not only classical philologists, 
but specialists in many other lines. 

Wolfflin was born at Basle and his studies were carried on at 
the university of his native town and at Géttingen, where he 
received his degree in 1854. From 1856 to 1861 he was privat- 
docent at Basle, and from 1861 to 1869 gymnasiallehrer at Win- 
terthur in Switzerland. In 1869 he was called to a professorship 
at Zurich, in 1875 to Erlangen, and in 1880 he succeeded Halm 
as professor of classical philology at Munich, where he remained 
until his death. During the last years of his life he was emeritus 
professor, but in spite of ill health he continued his editorial and 
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literary work to the last. Although known to the world as a 
Latinist, he was doctus utriusque linguae and regularly lectured 
on Greek subjects. 

He received all the academic honors, among which he greatly 
valued the degree of Doctor of Laws conferred on him by the 
University of Michigan in 1897; but although he was officially 
Geheimr. Prof. Dr. phil. et iur. Eduard Ritter von Wolfflin, to his 
many friends he was Lupulus, the simple-hearted, enthusiastic, 
kindly gentleman and scholar. ? 

Although thrifty and economical in his personal expenditures, 
he was liberal to scholarly enterprises. To quote from the ad- 
dress mentioned above, cum esses religiosissimus dispensator 
pecuniae publicae Tibi commissae, de Tua extitisti largitor valde 
munificus. 

The list of his publications is a long and varied one, and is 
particularly impressive in the light of his many activities, for he 
devoted an unusual amount of care and attention to his university 
lectures and to the work of his students, while in the list at the 
beginning of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae his name appears 
twelve times among the revisers of texts and twenty-one times 
among those who made excerpts from the later writers. The 
address justly says, novam quandam artis criticae aperuisti viam, 
for from the beginning of his activity he laid special stress on the 
importance of the careful study of a writer’s language and style 
in all critical work, and on the value of the late Latin. He pos- 
sessed in a high degree the faculty of imagination, and no one 
excelled him in the power of giving meaning to masses of statis- 
tics by a logical arrangement and by suggestive comments. His 
services to Livy and Tacitus, both through his own writings and 
those of his pupils, are especially noteworthy. 

He was deeply interested in the project for a great Thesaurus 
of the Latin language, and to him more than to any one else is 
due the successful beginning of that enterprise, especially through 
the founding of the Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik. 

In spite of the many demands on his time, he was accessible to 
all who had a reasonable excuse for visiting him, and he talked 
with them without betraying impatience or preoccupation; and 
he was never too busy to answer letters with a fulness and cordi- 
ality that made the recipient feel that he had a special personal 
interest in him and in his work. 

He was a man of broad general culture. His published work 
was always carefully written, and is lucid in its arrangement and 
admirable in its literary form. His articles may always be read 
with pleasure, whatever their subject may be. He wasa musician 
too, both in theory and practice. He was a pianist of no mean 
ability, and in 1897 he presented to the Bavarian Academy, of 
which he was an active member, a paper entitled Zur Geschichte 
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der Tonmalerei. A march of his composition was played at the 
meeting of the Philological Congress in Munich in 1891. 

Unlike many great scholars, he possessed the domestic virtues 
in an eminent degree, and entertainment at his home was among 
the most highly prized of the many privileges which he freely 
offered to his students. He leaves two sons, of whom the elder 
is a professor in the University of Berlin, while the younger is 
beginning his career as privatdocent in Basle. 

No better epitaph can be written for Eduard von Wolfflin than 
the words applied to him by one of his pupils, in magnis voluit, 
in magnis vicit. 

Joun C, ROLFE. 


Dr. HIRAM BINGHAM, the apostle of the twin archipelagoes of 
Ni Makin and Ni Peru, which the Pacific charts record as the 
Gilbert Islands, has passed to his account. 

Few who pursue philological research with the comfort of 
library facilities at hand have the slightest appreciation of the 
difficulties which condition the work of such intrepid pioneers of 
unknown languages. Seldom is it recalled that these earnest 
workers risk their lives in order that just one slim volume may 
find its place on the shelves as the vocabulary of yet one more 
speech reduced to writing and brought within the world’s reach. 
To those to whom it has been given to thread the island jungle of 
the intertropical Pacific, to endure the turmoil of its calms, to 
sweep perilously in its torrent currents, to struggle against the 
might of its tempests, feeble amid the immensities—to such re- 
mains tender sympathy with Dr. Bingham’s life toil. 

Exegit monumentum, for he completed his half century task 
of translating the Scriptures into the language of his islanders. 
Then for ten years he toiled to work out anew a dictionary of the 
speech to replace a once completed manuscript lost through the 
carelessness of a trusted borrower. In this year imprinted on 
the title page of this grievously duplicated task his life closed. 
There remains ready for print a Bible commentary for the in- 
struction of the converts of the Gilbert Islands. He had accom- 
plished his work. Doubtless he was often on the edge of despair, 
nevertheless he continued at his work and has won a victory and 
Its glory. 

Not of such beauty of diction as the Tahitian version, lacking 
the classic grandeur of the Samoan text, in fact singularly arid 
in its style, Dr. Bingham’s Gilbert Bible falls below neither in its 
ge to him who would explore the languages of the equatorial 

acific. 
WILLIAM CHURCHILL. 
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and English Languages. Large 8vo., half leather, the English- 
German part only. Shopworn copies, otherwise perfect, as long as 

INSCRIPTIONES. Priscae Latinitatis monumenta epigraphica, 
Ritschel. (Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum vol. I: Tabula litho- 

_, graphae.) fol. bds. Berlin 62 
KURSCHNER’S DEUTSCHE NATIONAL-LITTERATUR. 222 vols., half-leather 


— Single volumes, 85 cts. List of contents on application. 

MUSS-ARNOLT, Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language, half- 
leather ($35) 

NOELDEKE & MUELLER, Delectus Veterum Carminum Arabicorum. 
Paper ($2.35) 

SCHMIDT, Shakespeare Lexicon. 2vols. Half mor. In English 

THESAURUS LINGUAE LATINAE, in 12 vols., 4. Vol. I complete; vol. II 
parts 1-8 now ready ; published M. 133.20 
Subscription for subsequent parts at 
““We wonder how many are profiting by the opportunity to secure 
this work at a comparatively slight expenditure, while it is coming 
out in parts. The merest glance over one of them is enough to 
suggest how indispensable the whole will be.” (N. Y. Nation, Oct. 
9, 1902.) 

TIMOTHEOS OF MILETOS, Persae. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. Text 
edition. Cloth 

— Facsimile edition. Cloth 

WINCKLER, Tell-el-Amarna Letters. English edition. Cloth ($5.00) 


A Catalogue of valuable philological, historical and other books 


of general interest, will be sent on Application. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


The Lord Baltimore Press 


FORMERLY THE FRIEDENWALD CO. 


Printers 


Lithographers 


Book Binders 


Greenmount Avenue and Oliver Street 


BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


Printers of the American Journal of Philology, American Journal of Mathematics, 
Memoirs from the Biological Laboratory, and other Works 
Issued by the Johns Hopkins University. 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF WORK 


LOWEST PRICES FOR THE STANDARD 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
VoL. XIX. 
NOW READY 


This and other volumes of the Series may 
be had at $1.50 per volume, postpaid, of the 


Publication Agent of Harvard University 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A list of the Series, with tables of contents, sent on application, 


HERODOTUS — VII AND VIII 


Edited by Professors SmitH and Lairp of the University of Wisconsin, 
with historical and syntactical introduction and notes. 


$1.75 


HIS edition is designed especially for the Freshman class, though 
suitable also for Sophomores. The events of this period of the Per- 
sian War are of the greatest historical importance, and the accounts 

of the crossing of the Hellespont, the sea-fight off Artemisium, the catas- 
trophe at Thermopylae, the overthrow of the Persian fleet at Salamis, 
retain a perennial interest. In this edition grammatical references have 
been reduced to a minimum and the notes—on the same page with the text 
—have been made as brief as seemed consistent with a clear understanding 
of the text; but it is believed that they give all the information, historical 
and otherwise, that is really necessary to the reader. The Historical In- 
troduction, based upon the Einleitung to Stein’s great edition, states 
briefly the facts in the life of Herodotus. The exhaustive Syntactical In- 
troduction—with bibliography of authorities used—and the Summary of 
the Herodotian Dialect form an independent study made by Professor 
Laird expressly for this edition. There is a general map covering the 
whole line of Xerxes’ march; and small maps. A brief general Bibliogra- 
phy and full Indexes, both Greek and English, are appended. The text is 
based on that of Kallenberg’s Teubner edition. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
OF BALTIMORE 


American Journal of Mathematics. FRANK Morey, Editor. Quarterly. 
4to. Volume XXXI in progress. $5 per volume. (Foreign 
postage 50 cents.) 

American Chemical Journal. Ina Remsen, Editor. Monthly. §8vo. 
Volume XLI in progress. $5 per year. (Foreign postage 
50 cents.) 

American Journal of Philology. B. L. GILpERSLEEVE, Editor. Quar- 
terly. 8vo. Volume XXX in progress. $3 per volume. 
(Foreign postage 50 cents.) 

Studies in Historical and Political Science. Monthly. 8vo. Volume 
XXVII in progress. $3 per volume. (Foreign postage 50 cents.) 

Johns Hopkins University Circular. Monthly. 8vo. $1 per year. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin. Monthly. 4to. Volume XX in 
progress. $2 per year. (Foreign postage 50 cents.) 

Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports. 4to. Volume XV in progress. $5 
per volume. (Foreign postage 50 cents.) 

Contributions to Assyriology and Semitic Philology. Pavun Havupr and 
FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH, Editors. Volume VI in progress. 

Memoirs from the Biological Laboratory. W.K. Brooks, Editor. Vol- 
ume VI in progress. 

Modern Lan e Notes. A. M. Etxiort, Editor. Monthly. (4to. 
Volume TRV in progress. $1.50 per volume. (Foreign postage 
25 cents.) 

American Journal of Insanity. Henry M. Hurp, Editor. Quarterly. 
8vo. Volume LXV in progress. $5 per volume. 

Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric Electricity. L. A. Bauer, 
Editor. Quarterly. 8vo. Volume XIII in progress. $2.50 per 
volume. (Foreign postage 25 cents.) 

Reprint of Economic Tracts. J. H. HOLLANDER. Third series in 
progress, $2. 

Annual Report of the Johns Hopkins University. Presented by the 
President to the Board of Trustees. 

Annual Register of the Johns oe University. Giving the list of 
Officers and students, and stating the regulations, etc. 

Reports of the Maryland Geological Survey. 


STUDIES IN HONOR 


OF 
PROFESSOR GILDERSLEEVE 


This volume contains 527 pages together with a photogravure of 
Professor Gildersleeve. It includes 44 separate papers. 

The volume is dedicated to Professor Gildersleeve in commemora- 
tion of the Seventieth Anniversary of his birth by his pupils. 

Most of the edition of the volume was subscribed for in advance of 
issue. The few copies remaining will be sold at the price of $6.00 
(six dollars) each. 

Orders may be addressed to ~ 

THE JoHNs HopKIns PREss, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
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